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FRIDAY, AUGUST 21. 


Interpretation of the Revised Rules for Interchange 
of Cars. 


The last meeting of the Buffalo Master Car-Builders’ Club 
held at Niagara Falls, Aug. 12, 1885, Vice-President Kirby 
in the chair, was devoted to the discussion of ‘* The Proper 
{Interpretation of the Revised Rules of Interchange in Points 
where they Differed from the Old "—Rule 12, as to the splic- 
ing of sills, being particularly referred to. The matter was 
thoroughly discussed by all members present. 

Mr. WILDER, of the Erie, opened the discussion, explaining 
the new rule. 

Mr. MARDEN, of the Fitchburg, was of the opinion that 
Rule 12 was more for the protection of the road owning the 
cars than for the guidance of inspectors at interchange 
points, the idea being that the roads owning cars should have 
the option of refusing their own cars when not properly 
repaired on foreign roads. 

{r. Kirpy, of the Lake Shore, advocated a more liberal 
construction of the rules, especially where they affected the 
dispatch of freight. It was shown that a number cf the 
roads represented had cars with sills spliced at various 
points between the end sills and body bolsters. One or two 
of them had spliced their sills nearer the bolster than 12 in. 

The result of this discussion was embodied in the following 
resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that in the 








interpretation of Rule 12 inspectors should pass all cars with 
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spliced sills, excepting draw-sills, which are done in a work- 
manlike manner, if the indications are that the work has not 
been recently done, even if the splice does come nearer 
than 12 in. of the bolster. This opinion is given for the in- 
struction of car inspectors, and not for the government of car 
repairers. In the repairs of cars, Rule 12 must be adhered 
ta,” 

A long discussion then ensued on the subject of passing 
cars with defects which do not render the car unsafe to run, 
the prevailing sentiment of the meeting being that cards | 
were not used frequently enough, and that freight was un- | 
necessarily detained at interchange points, which should go | 
forward with cards, provided the cars were safe to run. 

Mr. MARDEN called attention to the large number of cars 
in service with defective brake-wheels, endangering the lives 
of train-men. It was decided that the rules, if lived up to, 
would remedy this evil. 

Attention was called to Rule 17, as to running repairs on 
cars belonging to private parties, and several of the mem- 
bers wished to know who is responsible for the renewal of 
brasses and similar repairs made on such cars. In the dis- 
cussion of this matter it was shown that there was a diver- 
sity of practice on different roads, some roads treating pri- 
vate cars the same as those of foreign roads, others charging 
all repairs to the owners of the cars. The unanimous opinion 
of the members present was that private corporations and 
owners of private cars should pay for all repairs, including 
the maintenance of brasses. It was decided to put Rule 17 
rigidly in force on and after Aug. 1 of this year. 

The committee on the formation of a permanent club was 
not ready to report. On motion it was discharged, and it 
was decided to let the matter drop. The meeting then ad- 
journed to meet at the Tifft House, Buffalo, Sept. 15, at 9 
o'clock a. m. 











The Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 


The following circular, recently issued by the Secretary, 
explaining the working of the savings fund and building 
features of the Association, will be of interest, although not 
new, being a repetition of the regulations of the Association 
as to these features : 


It having been represented to the management of the As- 
sociation that the Savings Fund and Building features. which 
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| would have repaid $10 on the princi 


divisions of the service, it is deemed advisable to issue this 
circular, setting forth briefly the practical advantages offered 
to employés by these features. 

SAVINGS FUND. 

Any employé in the service of the company, or his wife or 
children, may become a depositor, no matter whether he is a 
member of the Association or not, by simply obtaining from 
the Secretary, or any depositary of the Association, a blank 
form of application, properly filling up and signing it, and 
sending it to the Secretary, when a pass-book will be issued. 

This k, and the money to be deposited, can then be pre- 
sented to the nearest depositary, and the sum entered therein, 
after which the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. becomes re- 
sponsible for the safety of the deposit. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. guarantees the absolute 
safety and the return of all deposits, with accrued interest. 
This offers greater security than any other savings institu- 
tion in the country. 

Deposits can be made in larger sums (not less than $1 nor 
pee than $100 per day) than ailowed by other savings 

nks. 

No time need be lost or annoyance caused in making de- 
posits, as depositaries are located at average intervals of 20 
miles. These facilities will be increased from time to time, 
as the necessity therefor arises. 

Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum is allowed, 
—_ is generally greater than that given by other savings 

anks, 

Money can be withdrawn on checks, as in any other sav- 
ings bank, no matter where a depositor may be, with prompt- 
ness and certainty. 

Depositors participate in all profits earned by the opera- 
tion of the Fund, being practically stockholders, without: tia- 
bility or any of the legal responsibilities usually attaching 
thereto. 

Depositors are privileged to elect two-fifths of the members 
of the board of trustees, thereby fully protecting themselves 
against injudicious management. 

BUILDING FEATURE. 
Any employé of the company, who is a member of the 


“DREADNOUGHT,” WEBB’S SYSTEM, 


Association, may become a borrower from this feature for 
the purpose of purohasing or improving his homestead,or re- 
leasing onerous liens thereon. These sums are loaned at the 
uniform rate of 6 per cent. perannum, interest being charged 
only on the net sum remaining unpaid at the end of each 
month. 

Repayments are made at the rate of 1}¢ per cent. per 
month on each $100 borrowed, and the entire Joan will 
thereby be repaid in about 85 months. 

To Illustrate.—A. B. borrows $1,000; he would be re- 
quired to repay 114 per cent., or $15 monthly. The interest, 
at 6 per cent., would be $5 for the first month, so that he 
|, as well as the actual 


the best advantage, as can also those unable to meet their 
payments. 

t is confidently anticipated that these matters will com- 
mend themselves to the practical attention of all employés, 
and that they will take advantage of the liberal —— 
ties herein presented of acquiring homes for themselves and 
families. 

Any additional information on this subject will be most 
cheerfully furnished upon application to the Secretary of the 
Association. 





The Compound Locomotive ‘ Dreadnought.” 

The accompanying engraving represents one of the latest 
and largest examples of compound locomotives. The ‘‘Dread- 
nought ” is now running heavy express trains on the London 
& Northwestern Railway, and was built at their works at 
Crewe, from the designs of the Chief Mechanical Engineer of 
the line, Mr. F. W. Webb. A sister engine, the ‘‘ Mar- 
chioness of Stafford,” is exhibited in the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion now open in London, and deservedly attracts much 
attention. 

An earlier and somewhat smaller engine of very similar 
design has{been fully illustrated and described in these pages,* 
and therefore most of our readers will recollect the leading 
features of Mr. Webb’s system of compounding locomotives. 
A brief description may, however, be useful. 

The system on the London & Northwestern has hitherto 
been applied only to passenger engines with four driving 
wheels, in such a manner that coupling rods are dispensed 
with. Two high-pressure cylinders are used, and their pis- 
tons are connected in the usual manner to crank pins placed 
at right angles on the hind pair of drivers. These high press- 








interest. The second month he would only owe the interest 
on $990, which would be $4.95; but as he would continue to 
pay $15 that month he would be credited with $10.05 on the 
principal. In this way he would reduce both principal and 
interest, and, as above stated, the entire loan would be repaid 
in about 85 months. 

Borrowers are required to take out such additional natural 
death insurance as will, with the amount they already hold 
in the Relief Association, equal the amount of the loan. The 
object of this is to secure the homestead in the possession of 
the family. In the event of his death before repaying the en- 
tire loan, so much of this additional insurance as might be 
necessary would be used to repay the balance of the loan, and 
the family would have the property free of debt and such 
amount of insurance asremained. No additional deduction 
from wages earned is required on this account, the monthly 
repayment of 114 per cent. above referred to being sufficient 
to pay the principal, interest and the premium for the addi- 
tional insurance within the 85 months. 

All titles being examined by the company’s counsel, there 
is reasonable certainty of securing valid titles in all transac- 
tions. 

The full and complete use and possession of the property 
purchased by loans from the Association during the repay- 
ment of the loan enables the borrower to acquire ownershi 
at about what he would have to pay for rent during the 

riod. 

The Association will supply material for the construction 
of houses at the lowest rates, which can be obtained by pay, 
ing cash therefor and usually at large reductions upon local 

rices, 

All material entering into the construction or improve- 
ment of hom is transported at half the usual charges. 





have been in practical and successful operation since Aug. 1, 
1882, are not fully comprehended by employés on certain 





payments as 


ure cylinders exhaust into a chamber or receiver, formed of 
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large pipes placed alongside the ordinary steam pipes in the 
smoke-box. The exhaust steam from the high-pressure cylin- 
ders is slightly superheated in passing through these pipes, 
and enters the steam chest of the one low-pressure cylinder. 
This cylinder is placed between the frames, and its longitu- 
dinal centre line coincides with the longitudinal centre line of 
the engine. The high-pressure cylinders are, therefore, out- 
side connected, and the one low-pressure cylinder is inside 
connected. 

The piston of this central low-pressure cylinder is con- 
nected to the cranked axle of what in ordinary engines are 
termed the main drivers, but in these engines might more 
properly be termed the “‘ low-pressure” drivers. Each of 
the three cylinders—the two high-pressure outside cylinders 
and the one low-pressure inside cylinder—is provided with 
Joy’s vaive gear and ordinary locomotive slide valves, the 
valves of the high-pressure cylinders having the Allen pas- 
sage. The low-pressure cylinder slide valve is placed above 
the cylinder, and the high-pressure cylinders have steam 
chest and slide valves beneath them. This plan permits the 
valves to drop off the face when the engine is running down 
long inclines without steam. 





Those leaving the company’s service can continue their | 
heretofore, or can dispose of their interests to 


A locomotive differs in many important respects from 
marine, portable and stationary engines to which the com- 
| pound system in various forms has been so successfully ap- 
| plied. Marine engines may work so as to give perfect satis- 
| faction, and yet be unable to exert full power at starting or 
| even to start at all in certain positions of the crank. A loco- 
| motive must always be able to start, and start promptly, in 


| 


P | any position of the cranks, and is often called upon to exert 


its maximum pull at the very moment of starting. A little 
| consideration will show that these requirements are not easily 
| met by the compound system. It is evident that when steam 
| is first put on, the low-pressure cylinder is entirely inopera- 
| *See Railroad Gazette for March 31, 1882 and Feb. 15, 1834. 
| See also issue of Aug. 14, 1885, for an account of Germau com- 


und engines. Various illustrated articles acd notes will also be 
Found in the volumes of 1881-4. 
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tive, as it cannot receive any steam until one of the high- 
pressure pistons has made a stroke. 

In another form ef compound engine as applied to loco- 
motives (that with two cylinders of unequal diameters),* 
this difficulty has been overcome by admitting the mgh- 
pressure steam to the low-pressure cylinder at starting, either 
direct from the boiler or through a reducing valve. This 
system has not been adopted by Mr. Webb, as he considers 
that it involves some additional complication, and the high- 
pressure steam acting on the large area of the low-pressure 
piston is liable to strain the working parts. 

A small warming-pipe is therefore the only means provided 
for allowing the high-pressure steam to reach the low-press- 
ure cylinder direct. A sufficient volume of steam to cause 
any appreciable effect in starting the engine can only reach 
the low-pressure cylinder by passing through the high-press- 
ure cylinders, receiver, etc., as before described. 

The cycle of operations, therefore, at the starting of the 
‘* Dreadnought, ” is somewhat peculiar If the tractive power 
of the high-pressure cylinders is sufficient to overcome the 
resistance and inertia of the train, it is virtually started by 
a pair of 14 x 24 cylinders acting on a single pair of 
75-in. drivers. The tractive force calculated by the 
ordinary method is barely 63 Ibs. per pound average 
pressure on the pistons. The boiler pressure is, however, 
no less than 175 lbs. per sq. in., and as during the first stroke 
of the pistons there is no exhaust steam, and consequently no 
back pressure, it is probable that an average pressure of 130 
Ibs. per sq. in. may be attained on the pistons, giving a total 
tractive power of some 8,000 lbs. at the moment of starting. 
In regular working the Dreadnought has taken a train 
weighing, with the engine and tender, 464,000 lbs. upa 
grade of 1 in 75 (70.4 ft. per mile) 514 miles long in 10 
minutes, and consequently might be called upon to start on 
this grade with an even heavier train. In this particular 
case, the resistance due to gravity alone is 6,186 Ibs., and 
allowing 8 lbs. per ton for friction and inertia at starting, 
the total resistance at the moment of starting would be 8,042 
lbs. This figure, which is probably too low, shows that the 
high-pressure cylinders unaided cannot be depended upon to 





* Acompound locomotive on this was illustrated in th 
Railroad Gasette Jan. 11,1886. See clove of this articles 
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start the engine under all circumstances, even when they are 
exerting a tractive force of nearly ‘4 the insistant weight on 
the wheels, each pair of drivers being loaded with 33,600 Ibs. 

On starting the engine with a heavy train on a grade, or 
on a greasy rail, the hind or high-pressure drivers slip, and 
the engine remains stationary until the high-pressure pistons 
have performed a stroke or two, and have given the low- 
pressure piston a supply of steam. The low-pressure piston 
then lends its aid to start the train, and both pairs of drivers 
being now utilized, the engine then moves off. The low- 
pressure cylinder is provided with relief valves, which blow 
off at a pressure of 75 Ibs. per sq. in., and so prevent any 
undue strain being thrown upon the large low-pressure piston 
or crank-axle, etc. 

The tendency of the high-pressure wheels to slip at starting 
checks itself, as the slipping simply fills the receiver with ex- 
haust steam, and correspondingly increases the back pressure 
on the high-pressure pistons. Thus the effective force on the 
high-pressure pistons is diminished until it is insufficient to 
slip the wheels. 

If compound engines cannot be said to have passed com- 
pletely through the experimental stage on the London & 
Northwestern, the experiment has at least been on a tolerably 
extensive scale. The 41 engines already built on this 
principle have already run 2,200,000 miles, a mileage nearly 
20 per cent. in excess of the annual passenger train mileage 
on the Boston & Albany and nearly two-thirds of that of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 

The average daily work of each compound has been about 
234 miles, some engines having reached an average of 300 
miles daily, which shows that the engines have not been 
much laid off for repairs or break-downs. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Webb we had an opportunity 
of riding on a sister engine to the ‘‘ Dreadnought,” and com- 
paring her performance on regular trains with that of the or- 
dinary express passenger engiues used on the road. Thecom- 
pound engine hauled a train of fifteen vehicles weighing, 
with engine and tender, about 544,000 pounds, from Euston 
to Crewe, a distance of 158 miles, in 3 hours 34 minutes, 
including time consumed in two intermediate stoppages. 
The speed, including stoppages, is therefore 44.8 miles per 





hour, and without stoppages about 46 miles an hour, which 
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is a very fair speed for a train providing accommodation for 
350 passengers and their baggage, and hauled by one engine. 

The engine steamed remarkably well, the pressure being 
easily kept steady at 165 Ibs., seldom falling below 160 Ibs., 
and only kept below the blowing-off point (175 Ibs.) by theuse 
of the damper and injector. The latter was kept on con- 
tinuously, the amount of feed being regulated to suit the 
varying requirements of the boiler. The front damper was 
only open one notch for nearly the whole distance, but was 
occasionally assisted by a partial opening of a door in the 
centre of the bottom of the ash-pan or water-bottom. In 
passing through tunnels the almost entire absence of sparks 
was very noticeable. On the return journey with ordinary 
engines and a lighter train, the number of sparks emitted 
was greater, though in neither case did they fairly deserve 
the name, being always extinguished before they began to 
fall. 

These good results are doubtless partly due to the care 
taken to reduce the quantity of coal burnt, especial attention 
having been given to this point on the London & North- 
western for many years past. The larger firebox and higher 
pressure of the compound as compared with the ordinary 
engines also contribute to their economical results as rc- 
gards consumption of fuel. Mr. Webb informs us that the 
average consumption of the compound engines, hauling the 
heaviest and fastest trains on the line, is 29.1 Ibs... per 
train-mile, or less than the average of all the passenger ser- 
vice. 

The blast being derived from a single cylinder is infre- 
quent, and each blast can be distinctly heard at the high 
speed. Anengine with 12 ft. 6 in. driving wheels and the 
ordinary arrangement would make the same number of blasts 
at the same speed as the compound. As, however, the engine 
steams admirably with a fast heavy train, the slow blast does 
seem to have rather a beneficial effect than otherwise. 

The large bearing surfaces of the engine are very no- 
ticeable, and should tend to reduce the frequency of re- 
pairs. The low-pressure axle has not only large bearings, as 
will be seen from our table of dimensions, but is made in 
such a manner as to remove tle objectionable features of a 
weakaxle. It is formed of a round bar, 8 in, diameter, bent 


into form in a hydraulic forging press, The throws are 
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consequently as strong as other parts of the axle and not 
liable to break. 

It will be noticed that the tender carries a very small 
quantity of water for runs of 90 miles without stopping, 
over long grades of 70 ft. to the mile. Itis of course fitted 
with the pick-up scoop for taking water while running. These 
scoops and track tanks have been very extensively used on 
the London & Northwestern line for the last 25 years, having 
been invented by Mr. John Ramsbottom, Mr. Webb’s prede- 
cessor in office. 

The reversing gear of the engine enables the valve gears of 
both high and low-pressure cylinders to be reversed simul- 
taneously and by one screw and hand wheel. The degree of 
expansion, however, in the high-pressure cylinders, can be 
regulated independently of the low-pressure cylinders, and 
vice versa. It is advantageous to cut off earlier in the low- 
pressure cylinder when the engine is running fast, as the 
back pressure is thereby diminished. 

The ‘‘ Dreadnought” presents several novel points which 
are deserving of careful study, and at a future time we hope 
to describe briefly some details which our space does not now 
permit us to touch upon. 

DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS, ETC., OF THREE-CYLINDER COMPOUND LOCO- 
MOTIVE ‘* DREADNOUGAT.”’ 
Fuel principally South Wales coal—smokeless steam coal. 
Weight and General Dimensions. 


SOI OI occ non g bk bane bantiakacasen sana’ 
= actual weight of locomotive in working 

order 
Total weight on each pair of driving wheels. . 


4 ft. 84 in. 


95,200 Ibs. 
33,600 lbs. 


D ele oo, , REESE Aer ea 18 ft. Lin. 
Distance between centre of front and back 
diving wheels .... 9 ft. 8 in. 


Distance from centre of main driving wh: els to 
centre of cylinders H. P. 14 ft. 344 in.—L. P. 10 ft 6 in. 
Length of main connecting-rod, ie centre to 
centre of journals............... H. P. 8 ft. $i in.—L. P. 6 ft. 3 in. 
Transverse distance from the centre of one 
cylinder to the centre of the other........... 


Cylinders, Valves, Etc. 


Diameter of cylinders and stroke of §2—H.P. cyls.14in x 24 in. 
piston. . V1—-L. P. ““ 30in. x 24 in. 


and follower plate ............ 2% in.—L. P. 5in. 
Kind of piston packing.. ............ 3 Ramsbottom rings. 
Diameter of piston rod ............... H. P. 24 in.—L. v. 3% in. 
Size of steam ports..... a x 136 in.—L. P. 18 in. x 2 ia. 
Size ef exhaus ports.. H. P. 10in. oe in.—L. P 18 in. X 434 ia. 
Greatest travel on slide valves. .... H. P. 341m. —L P. +8 12-16 in. 
Outside lap of slide vaives....... .. ..... H. P. % in.—L. P. 144 1n. 
Inside lap: f s'1de valves ..........,..cecc cece Pe A a L. P. nil. 
Lead of slide valves in full stroke . .. H. P. 4% in.—L. P. 3-16 in. 
Sectional area of opening in each steam pipe 


6 ft. 5 in 


Horizontal thickness of piston over nee heaa 
a 





<q. 
a 
® 
= 


connected with cylinders......... .. .. ..... H. ?P. 7 a0, in. 
Wheels, Etc. 

Diameter of driving wheels, outside of tires.. 75 in 
Diame er of leading wheels........ ....  ..... 45 in 
Siz- of main driving axle journal, diameter and 

MOM iccivecs aedaceln eurdes Cease ee Kat L. P. 7 ia. X 13% in 
Size of other driving axle journals H. P.7 in. X 18% in 
Size of leading axle journals............. ..... 6 in. x 10 in 
Size of main crank-pin journals. ........ = z. 7a ine - Bh i 
Size of courting rod journals . ...... es one. 

he . 2ft.4in. x 4 in. wide. 

Length of driving springs, measured 

from centre to centre of hangers. ) P.4 ” tri ie toeach 


Boiler. 


ONO TR og ccccisankscnsernaceess © dacnetis 
Inside diameter of smallest boiler ring......... 
Material of barre! of boiler 


Telescopic 
4 ft. lin. 
Bessemer steel. 


Thickness of plates in barrel of boiler...... 16 in 
Horizontal seams... ............ § Butt seam, welded inside and 
{ outside and double riveted. 
Circumferential veams......... ....-.- oe seams, double riveted. 
Material of tubes ...............0. . Brass. 
II ita edednese > es abecmone’s 225 
Diameter of tubes, outside... ................ 1% in. 
Distance between centres of tubes ...... ..... 2 15-32 in. 
Length of tubes, over tube plates.............. 11 ft. 45¢ in. 


Size of fire-box, inside, length x width x 
d-pth from under side of crown plate to bot- 


gig in. x ei in. X 
COE TE TO CO vc cassacsvesitcta” tos 80 


Water spaces, sides, back and front ‘of fire- S24 in, 2% in., 
ETRE OLE VES! Cp eae pn ( in 
Material of outside shell of fire-box............ Bessemer steel 
Th‘ckness of plates of outside shell of fire- 

gi ER EOI). eR a ¥ in. 
Material of inside of fire-box... ............. Copper. 


Thickness of plates in sides, back end and 

OPW OE NN vasa vancta tase tessasives ascas 
Material of tube-plates. § Front tube- 
. ? back tube- 1 

Thickness of front and back tube-plates....... 
Crown-piate stays ed with 


late gin. 


ate - ii. 


Pap dads et cceaen section Girderst ond slings. 





Diameter and height of dome ................ 24in. X 33 in. 
Maximum working steam pressure per square 

ROME aoa. cidasTeaaiencauteemun rede wae ons sean 175 Ibs. 
Hind Of Gratin. 0. siccicccceccsessccscsoecscaes Ordinary plain bars. 
a RP 14% in 
Width of opeviug between bars 5-16 in. 
DERND MOMMMOE 0 Ksinn. css) ance lee clsince eats es 20.5 sq ft. 
Heating surface in fire-box..................... 159.1 sq. ft. 
Heating surface of the inside of tubes . 1,118.1 sq. ft 
TOG OBOE BBIINOG. civic ciweccenss seccscs oes 1,277.2 sq. ft 
RG I acinar cna gicnterstnnditednd ‘<edigais Single 
Diameter of blast nozzle... .............cccceee- 436 in 
Smallest inside diame er of chimney ... 1.4 


4 in. 
Height from top of rails to top of chimney. 13 ft 134 in. 


Tender. 
Weight of tender, empty. . Dial ebikns Wace 27,000 Ibs. 
Number of wheels under tender................ 6 
ago Se I WE an cocscnnawee, wens 45 in. 


44 in. X 8 in. 
12 ft. 6 in. 


length 
Total Foil ee eae 
Distance from centre to centre of wheels of 


ee SP a er ae ee Pee eee 6 ft. Gin. x 6 ft. 
Water capacity of tank (in gallons of 231 
eubie inches). . 2,160 galls. 





Coal capacity of tender .. 11,200 Ibs. 


Engine and Tender. 


Total wheel-base of engine and tender....... . 


x 39 ft. 3% in. 
Total length of engine and tender over all..... 


44 ft. 11 in. 

A noticeable advantage of the Webb design, as above 
stated, is the possibility of radiating the axles, since the 
drivers are not coupled. This is accomplished as shown in 
fig. 5, where it will be seen that the axle-box is a single cast- 
ing, fitted at the ends with the brasses for the two journals. 
The box works between two curved guides, each formed of a 
flanged steel plate, these plates extending from frame to 
frame. Underneath the axle and within the box are placed 
two helical springs, one within the other, and coiled right and 
left-handed respectively, the movement of the box in either 
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direction (it can move 14 in. each way) compressing these 
springs, which have abutments against cross-pieces connect- 
ing the two axle-box guide-plates. The arrangement has now 
been used by Mr. Webb on a large number of engines, and is 
found to act so satisfactorily that it is now being used on new 
passenger carriage stock. 








Standard Guard-Rail, Pennsylvania Railroad. 





The drawing herewith is published in correction of one 
which appeared in our issue of June 12, 1885, which, we 
have been informed by Mr. Wm. H. Brown, Chief Engineer, 
is not correct, being ‘‘ taken from an old drawing which had 
been changed.” 

In writing to correct this error, Mr. Brown adds the fol- 
lowing very interesting information as to the reason for the 
changes and the origin of the half-inch eccentricity of gauge 
on that line (4 ft. 9 in. instead of 4 ft. 81¢ in.): 

‘The gauge on our road was widened from 4 ft. 814 in. to 4 
ft. 9 in., inorder to afford a compromise between the Fort 
Wayne road and the Philadelphia & Trenton which were 4 
ft. 10 in., and the main line of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
which was 4 ft. 81g in. When this was done it became neces- 
sary to widen out our guard-rails and make the throat of our 
frogs 2 in. instead of 114 in. wide, as had been the rule be- 
fore that time; and, in order to prevent cars that were built 
for the 4 ft. 10in. gauge from striking the point of the frogs. 
a limit of 4 ft. 514 in. was adopted as the least distance to be 
allowed between flanges. Since that time the 4 ft. 10 in, 
gauge has disappeared, and all of our roads are 4 ft. 9 in. 
between New York and St. Louis. In order to avoid the 
expense of transferring cars at the ‘‘ Pittsburgh Transfer” 
(because the wheel gauge did not comply with the old stand- 
ard), we had all guard-rails on our road placed 4 ft. 5 in. be- 


| tween the inside face of the wing-rails of the frog and the 


inside face of the guard-rail, still leaving the 2-in. throat in 
the frog and the 2-in. space between the guard rail and the 
main rail. This allowed us to receive cars at Pittsburgh that 
measured 4 ft. 5 in. between flanges and run them through 
without transshipment.” 

It will be noticed that the drawing specifies 4 ft. 5 
the ‘‘least distance allowed between flanges.” The new 
standard of the Master Car-Builders’ Association for this 
dimension is 4 ft. 53¢ in., with an allowed variation of }< in. 
each way. This same dimension was also shown on, and com- 
mented upon in describing, the drawing in our issue of June 
12, and the coincidence would have removed all doubts, had 
any existed, as to the authenticity of that drawing. We do not 
understand the intention of the above expression to be in 
contravention to the Master Car-Builders’ standard, nor to 
mean more than that, so far as the maintenance of way de- 
partment is concerned, their guard-rails will be adapted to 
pass wheels only 4 ft. 5in. apart in the clear if necessary. 
It is still open to the other operating departments to refuse 
cars having less than 4 ft. 53¢ in. or 4 ft. 51% in. in the clear, 
nor is any real contradiction involved. Toan inquiry as to 
this matter, Mr. Brown responds as follows 


‘** In regard to the distance of 4 ft. 53¢ in. between flanges, 
this I believe has been adopted by the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association, and it is also the practice on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, but as we were only showing the details of track, 
we specified the least distance between flanges that would be 
received as 4 ft. 5 in. I do not think there is any probability 
of our going back to 4 ft. 514 in., as that alone has been the 
‘ bone of contention’ between the Western lines and our own 
for several years, and we have lately made the necessary 
alterations in our track to allow us to take cars that are 4 ft. 
5 in., and I suppose it will be continued. 

‘* You will notice on the new lithograph that we have not 
marked any standard gauge between flanges; this was omitted 
on purpose.” 

The differences between thisdrawing and the one previously 
published, except in the particulars above mentioned, are not 


in. as 











great. The chief are that the standard gauge out to out of 
wheels was not given on the other drawing and that the 
length of the guard-rail throw was 20 ft. insteaa of 19 ft. 








Gontributions. — 


Responsibility “for Wheels Broken or Cracked on 
Foreign Re Roads. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Will you or some of your readers kindly answer the fol- 
lowing question: 

Under the present ‘‘ M. C. B.” rules for the interchange of 
freight traffic, who is liable for the expense of replacing 
wheels removed from cars on foreign roads, on account of 
broken or cracked treads or flanges ? M 

[The language of the rules (which has never been 
changed in this respect since there first began to be 
any rules) is perfectly clear. Rule 3 says that cars 
may be refused for wheels having the defects men- 
tioned, among others, and, if they happen to be passed 
on to the road and fail, whether from the causes men- 
tioned, or from any others, ‘“‘ under fair usage,” 
Rule 8 says that ‘‘ they will be charged to the company 
owning the car.”—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 








Shall the Owners Be Protected ? 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

My attention has been called to an article published in the 
Railway Age, entitled ‘‘ The Purchase of Railway Supplies 
—a Charge that Corrupt Inducements Are Sometimes Em- 
ployed.” ; 

This is a matter of grave importance, and merits more 
than a passing thought. If the interests of confiding inves- 
tors are being sacrificed as indicated, investigations cannot 
be begun too soon, nor pushed too far. A Purchasing Agent 
of dn important railway told me privately that the bribing 
of railway officials by means of presents or ‘‘ commissions,” 
to induce purchases from corrupt parties is a more wide- 
spread evil than outsiders suspect. Only last week a shrewd 
railway director informed me that they had just unearthed 
a case of this kind, where this criminal practice had been 
carried on for years, and the guilty official, when confronted 
with the testimony, restored a considerable quantity of ill- 
gotten gains, and thus a large leak was stopped on his road. 
How many such leaks are required to waste enough money 
to pay a dividend? The amount of the bribe represents but 
a small fraction of the loss of the railway company, for they 
not only have to pay the bribe, which is added to the price of 
the material, but must bear the endless loss entailed upon 
them by inferior quality. 

The duty of railroad directors seems to be very plain in 
this matter. If, upon examination, they find purchases 
being made of parties in the habit of paying ‘‘ commissions,’ 
rather than of honest parties dealing in the same line who 
scorn such practices, and never pay bribes under any name, 
what action should be taken ? BONDHOLDER, 








Piece-Work 


ELKHART, Ind., Aug. 14, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of Aug. 7,1 notice a communication by 
‘“W.,” regarding the advantages of the ‘‘ piece system” in 
railroad shops. Although not having a very practical 
knowledge of the system, it appears to me that in railroad 
shops, repair shops especially, the turning of tires is a very 
important matter. We have a man in the employ of the 
shops at Elkhart who has turned tires for as many as 15 
years for the company, and in speaking to him in regard to 
the subject he gave as his opinion that it would be a very 
difficult matter to arrive at any satisfactory per cent. or 
average upon which to pay by the piece for such work. 

We frequently have tires come to our lathes which are 
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‘‘case-bardened” in spots, probably caused by the wheel | 
slipping on the track, or more properly speaking, sliding on | 
the track, after the brakes have been puton. We find that 
no tool will cut these hard spots, and they ha ve to be chipped 
under (or out). Even a good Mushet tool will not cut them. 
Others come which are comparatively free from these hard 
spots, 

Pe is true we could take an average of the wheels, but they 
differ so widely even in summer and winter, that we should 
have to change the average once in six months, at least, to 
make an approximate fairness. 

Again, in most shops (particularly old ones) the machines 
differ greatly, and the man who is fortunate enough to get a 
good machine tu work on will have a great advantage over’ 
his neighbor who may not be as fortunate in obtaining good 
tools to work with; consequently, he will turn out more work 
than his neighbor, and of course get more pay, not through 
any more work on his part, but through the difference in the 
machines. 

Still another argument presents itself to me, viz.: Men em- 
ployed by the piece system soon acquire the very natural 
idea that they are paid for the quantity (instead of the 
quality) of the work they do, and perhaps try to do more 
work in a given time than they otherwise would. 

Granting this, will they do as good work as they would in 
the present system of labor? Would not the desire of gain 
make them slight their work unless watched over by some 
superior? And even then it would be difficult to prevent it 
entirely. Even with the present system, the work is not done 
any tvo well,'and certainly the piece system would not im- 
prove it any. 

These are a few arguments which suggest to me the evils of 
the piece system. If I am in the wrong, I should be pleased 
to be set right in regard to the subject. R. NEWELL. 








Rotary Locomotives. 


SHARPSVILLE, Mercer Co., Pa., Aug. 15, 1885. 
To JHE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I see in the ** Technical” column of the Gazette of Aug. 7 
your statement to the effect that A. L. Harris and W. C. 
Shearer, of Atlanta, Ga., have taken out a patent for ‘‘an 
entirely new style of locomotive,” the motor in which is a 
rotary engine connected directly with the main driving-axle. 

The rotary engine devised by the persons named is, per- 
haps, in form and capacity for service in a locomotive, some- 
thing new and useful; but the idea of driving a locomotive by 
means of a rotary engine is not new. 

Mr. Baldwin, the founder of the establishment everywhere 
known as the ‘* Baldwin Locomotive Works,” was, probably, 
the originator of the idea ; at any rate the idea came to him 
and for along time so entirely occupied his mind that he 
neglected projects for improving the reciprocating engine, 
devoting his attention to the “rotary,” that was, in his 
opinion, to supersede the other form. He spent much more 
money than he could well spare in experiments aiming at the 
production of an effective rotary locomotive engine, but 
finally desisted without having accomplished his object. 

1 do not know that any account of Mr. Baldwin’s efforts in 
the direction above indicated has ever been published ; but 
there are many persons, some of whom are now connected 
with the Baldwin Works, who have personal knowledge of 
the long-continued experimental work above mentioned. 

Since the time of Mr. Baldwin’s essays the idea of apply- 
ing arotary engine to the driving of a locomotive has had in- 
dependent development in several, and perhaps many, minds: 
but a *‘ rotary ” better, for the purpose in question, than the 
engines now in use, has not yet appeared and approved itself 
to the judgment of mechanicians. That fact, however, 
argues but little except that those attempting to pro- 
duce such a rotary have persistently followed the 
lead of the earliest inventors in the ‘rotary ” line, 
and have directed their efforts to the overcoming 
of certain inevitable and practically insuperable dif- 
ficulties therein encountered; whence comes persistent pro- 
cucticn of engines, each having the ‘* constitutional” weak- 
nesses, in consequence of which rotaries heretofore produced 
cannot successfully compete with the engine now used in lo- 
comotives. The insufficiency of rotaries heretofore produced 
affords no ground for arguing that an efficient rotary is an 
impossibility. 

I have demonstrably tenable ground for asserting that a 
rotary may be made that will perform the work demanded 
of a locomotive engine; and that, while largely more effective, 
will cost much less, both as to prime cost and maintenance, 
than the engines now used. 

Some years ago, following the original idea of a rotary, as 
others have done, I devised a machine of the class in ques~ 
tion, the leading feature of novelty in which was the intro- 
duction of steam directly to the central interior of the piston 
chamber, through the shaft of the engine, made hollow for 
that purpose. Some time thereafter another person conceived 
the same idea, and acted upon it, with good results. With 
revived interest in the subject I then undertook to make 
further improvements in the rotary. Reviewing the 
whole matter, I discarded all earlier work, and eventualiy 
developed a very simple contrivance whereby the difficulties 
met, as aforesaid, in the old line of essay, are effectually 
avoided. In passing, I may say that in the contrivance to 
which I refer the operation of ‘* reversing” is strictly simple : 
steam may be worked expansively, as in any reciprocating 
engine; the ** buttress” is as positive as the head of a cylinder; 
and the appliances for performing the duty that packing- 
rings and like devices perform in an ordiuary cylinder are 
not more complicated nor costly than are such packing- 
rings, etc. 

I have sent for copy of specifications in the patent of 
Messrs. Harrisand Shearer, and shall be pleased if I find 


The Cause of Breakage of Angle-Bars. 





PiTTsBURGH, Pa., July 21, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In my communication on ‘‘ Rail Joints,” printed in your 
issue of July 10, 1885, Iam made to say that, ‘“‘I hear it 
stated that the beveled joint is giving very good results,” 
etc., whereas what I wrote and meant is, ‘‘the bridge (Fisher) 
joint.” The subsequent remarks have no meaning in con- 
nection with a beveled joint, but solely apply to the bridge 
joint. Your comment, then, on the beveled joint was based on 
a misprint. 

I readily believe yourstatementas to the failure of beveled 
joints. It agrees with my own knowledge of their failure in 
Germany and in this country. But there is this important 
difference, that they have all been tried with fish-bars or an- 
gle splices, whereas I suggested their use only in connection 
with the bridge joint as a means for using 60-ft. rails. They 
have not been so used yet to my knowledge. Actual trial 
with that combination may show whether it would be a suc- 
cess or failure better than mere arguments. 

Your statement as to freight trains in England being 
faster than in America I accept as a qualification rather 
than a correction of what I said. I spoke of European 
freight trains. The English railroads are but a fraction of 
the European railroad system. The Continental freight 
trains run slow enough to bring the average far below the 
American average. 

So, too, Iam aware of the repeated comparisons of the 
effect of larger and smaller wheels with no decided advantage 
for larger wheels. But who will say that the present uni- 
versal practice of rigid wheel-pairs will remain so forever ? 
I think it possible to have a truck in which each wheel turns 
independently. The question whether the cost and mainten- 
ance is necessarily so much greater that it would amount to 
more than the saving in train resistance is yet to be tested. 
I have no reference to patented devices of this class, which 
have been proposed and tried. Some of them are nonsensical 
on their face. 

Could Maud 8., if driven in a sulky with the wheels fixed 
on the same axle make as good time as if the wheels turned 
independently ? And could she make as good time in a sulky 
with 3 ft. wheels as with 5 ft. wheels ¢ 

In your comment on even and broken track-joints, the 
standard of the Michigan Central is cited as proof of the 
possibility of spacing the joint-ties closer together with 
broken joints. I am aware of other roads having the same 
practice. Perhaps I had not been explicit enough, though 
probably I might have been given credit for comprehending 
the possibility of such practice. It has nothing to do with 
what I suggested—namely, putting the ties closer together 
toward the ends of the rail, for example, 32 in. centre to 
centre of tie at middle of rail and gradually getting less 
dowr to 20 in.; with 12-in. joint-ties 18 in. apart between 
centres, so that it would yet permit of tamping. Distances 
centre to centre of tie, for instance, marked off on a stick 30 
ft. Jong. Such an arrangement is evidently not practicable 
with broken joints, unless the ties would rest under the rail 
at all sorts of angles except a right angle. 


A valid objection to spacing the ties as suggested would be 
the difficulty of having it carried out, for precept and 
practice differ nowhere more than in track work. For in- 
stance, it is not infrequent to find the ties very irregularly 
spaced on first-class railroads. Not only are the broadest 
ties not selected for the joints, but the angle-bars rest some- 
times only with one end on a small tie. With the steady im- 
provement in track supervision, precept and practice may 
ultimately be made to agree, and then the experiment with 
ties spaced as suggested above may be tried. It is nothing 
new, and has been practiced on some German roads years 
ago with good results. 

The effect of the rolling wheels is a peening or upsetting 
of the rail. Assume the contact area of wheel on rail as 
2 in. x 1 in., equal to 14 square inch, bearing an average load 
of 6,000 Ibs, (but sometimes 24,000 Ibs.). This load is applied 
inthe form of an infinite number ofblows, straining the metal 
in the rail top above its elastic Timit. The effect, besides 
abrasion, is a lengthening of the rail top. The rails com- 
mence to curve down, even where the road-bed is rigid, as 
on bridges and elevated railroads. 

Any mechanic knows that an 8-in. iron shaft can be 
straightened with a light hand hammer, if the blows are only 
often enough applied and well directed, and that the opera- 
tion will be quicker on a rigid anvil than on a wooden block, 
and quicker on than between wooden blocks. 

The greatest amount of curving of a rail can be obtained 
by curving the middle; therefore lessen there the amount of 
peening (which in general is unavoidable) by placing the ties 
further apart. 

This is an effect aside from the action of the rail as a con- 
tinuous beam. At the middle of the rail the bending mo- 
ment between ties is counterweighted, so to speak, by nearly 
half the length of rail; this counterweighting decreases 
toward the end of the rail, increasing, therefore, the bending 
moments between the ties, unless these ties are placed closer 
together toward the rail ends. 

As one fact is always worth more than a shipload of argu- 
ment, I suggest again to try first and decide afterward. 

Your statement that the slightly increased support to the 
middle of the opposite rail by the closer joint-ties of the other 
rail is rather an advantage than a disadvantage appears 
plausible; so does the fact that if a girder is built for a 40 
ft. span, a trestle support atits middle will make it stronger, 
and therefore it will be an advantage to have one. 

But who will regard this as correct reasoning ? 

G. LINDENTHAL, C. E. 





that they are on the right track. J. M. Goopwin. 


[Mr. Lindenthal is a bridge man. . Would he 





seriously propose, if he had a rolled girder of uniform 
section 100 ft. long to be supported (and requiring 
support) at 10 points, to scatter those supports at 
irregular distances apart, greatest at the middle and 
growing less toward the end, for its entire length ? 
To try first and decide afterward is well, provided 
apparent reason for the trial exists, but to try experi- 
ments for which good prima facie reasons for a hope- 
ful result do not app-ar is not well; aud there appears 
to be a lack of such reasons for the proposed method 
of spacing ties and for the use of much larger wheels 
for freight service as well as, very decidedly, for the 
use of loose wheels. The reasons why the spacing of 
ties which broken joints require appears to be rather 
advantageous than otherwise was given in our discus- 
sion of ‘‘ The Argument for Broken Joints ” (Jan. 830— 
Feb. 20) which Mr. Lindenthal does not seem to have 
had in mind. 

The suggestion to the constant pressure of wheels up- 
setting or ‘‘peening” the rail-head so as to make it 
longer and give the rail a tendency to curve vertically 
seems a reasonable one and would fit in very well 
with the behavior of rails at joints. Unfortunately, 
the facts seem against the theory, as rails when re- 
leased from the track are, to the best of our recollec- 
tion and belief, as straight as an arrow, which could 
hardly occur if the parallel with the effect of light 
hammer blows on iron shafts were a true one.— 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE | 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Railroads Then and Now. 


Notwithstanding the boasted progress that this country is 
making in the march of improvement, 't must be admitted 
by even the most boisterous boaster that an exception to the 
general advance is foundin our steam cars. ery young 
persons, or persons whoare new to traveling, may find much 
of comfort iv our modern railroad coaches, and, therefore, 
satisfaction ; but this satisfaction is born rather of ignorance 
of the lost comforts of other days than of enjoyment, per se, 
of the alleged comforts which have taken their place. 

In that good old time—nevermore, alas ! to return—when 
one entered a car his fs were not blinded by the lightiof the 
sun by day nor dazzled by the glare of countless artificial illu- 
minators by night. Night and day the car—an honest inte- 
rior, suggestive of the straight-backed and geometrically cor- 
rect pews and severely plain walls and ceiling of an early 
New England meeting-house—was pervaded by a dim relig- 
ious light, quite in keeping with the general atmosphere of 
solemnity which surrounded him who took his life and his 
carpet-bag in his hand, and committed himself to the uncer- 
tainties and perils of the rail. 

There were no soft, effeminate cushions in those grand old 
days ; no cunningly contrived easements to back and body 
and legs were imposed upon the traveler, to rob him of his 
manliness and his energy and his powers of resistance ; 
everything was constructed upon heroic principles ; every- 
thing was so ordered that even death, at any time likely and 
at all times probable, was robbed of half its terrors, and 
oftentimes looked upon with complacency, if not with long- 
ing. 

The windows were not the great hulking affairs of the 
present day, but were compact to a superlative degree, and 
while being intended apparently to let the inside light out 
rather than to let any outside light in, they possessed the 
added excellence of making the protruding of heads a diffi- 
culty, if not an impossibility. ence numerous fatal acci- 
dents that otherwise might Roms happened were prevented, 
and when an occasional arm was knocked off, the unfortu- 
nate sufferer’s eyes were veiled from the distressful scene. 

To be sure, the windows did not admit of a thorough enjoy- 
ment of the passing a ; but this is not to be expected 
in railroad traveling ; at all events, and very fortunately, it 
was not expected in those happy days. In lieu of the fleeting 
interest of the exterior world, however, the railroad traveler 
had something far more engrossing inside. We refer to the 
mirror which inevitably graced either end of the rail car, and 
by means of which one might contemplate his personal beauty 
by the mile, and through whose instrumenta ity flirtation 
was rendered easy and unavoidable. Whocansay how many 
happy marriages are not directly traceable to those dear old 
looking-glasses which are so rapidly passing away? Statis- 
ticians, in looking about for reasons for the regular falling 
off in the annual matrimonial crop, should not forget to con- 
sider the waning influence of the steam-car looking-glass, 

And the stove. What a pleasure it was to hear the wood 
crackling and snapping, and to see the glowing cheeks of the 
honest old stove, as he sat sedately and without ostentation 
in the centre of the car, blushing in rustic self-consciousness 
at being the cynosure of every eye and the wished-for Mecca 
of successive rows of shivering passengers, from those in the 
remotest and most frigid corners of the car, even to these 
who sit, freezing, but one seat removed! It was hot enough, 
goodness knows, to the favored passengers whose seats 
abutted wayne soso | upon the stove, but why there should 
have been heat nowhere else must ever remain a mystery. 
There was no hole or crevice through which the heat might 
escape, and no crevice or hole through which the outside air 
might come in as an adulterant of the caloric; still was the 
heat concentrated in one place and the coolness elsewhere 
disseminated. Hence it will be seen that there were two dis- 
tinct climates in each car, instead of the monotonous tem- 
perature of this day of heaters and kindred abominations, 

Space fails us, or we should like to speak at length of those 
dear old hand-brakes, which gave one, when approaching his 
station, such a jolly stirring up and never let up until he was 
landed wide awake on the platform. We should like to speak, 
also, of the old-fashioned coupling, and the pleasant sensa- 
tion which always accompanied the starting of the cars—the 
train moving in detachments, like the sections of a spy-glass, 
one section at a time—and of many other well-remembered 
luxuries. Our endeavor has simply been to prove that our 
railroads are not now what they were once. If we have 
succeeded in doing this, we are content.— Boston Tran- 
seript. 


Trunks that Were Not Smashed. 
Heeeaee Master's ag ee (at Grand Central station)— 
ere are 15 pieces for Saratoga. 
Master—Well, hustle ’em in lively. 
Baggage ork Assistant—They’re all marked ** V.” 


Baggage aster—Be careful of em, my boy; be careful of 
em. e’ve got plenty of time.—New York Sun. . 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 











THE EFFECT OF RATES ON TRUNK LINE 
SHIPMENTS WESTWARD. 

In 1881, the year of prolonged railroad war, east- 
bound rates were reduced to a very low point in June, 
but west-bound rates, though somewhat demoralized 
in July, were not openly and generally reduced till 
Aug. 6. Immediately there was a great increase in 
shipments, the total shipments from New York in 
successive months having been : 








1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
January........... 52,5038 85,988 79,402 109,742 
February. 58,198 90.498 81,375 120,089 
March 74.245 98,232 108,673 167,615 
April ... 70 960 84,5: 0 99,057 161,492 
May 62.024 78.350 83,970 125,030 
June.... . .. 50,468 72,444 85.943 126,600 
DA ree 42,904 78193 73,114 79.4164 
August........ ... 67,333 92,042 120,886 115,862 
September........ 82,484 99,480 141.174 115,156 
Octowr ...... .. 86.091 86,857 142,474 118,840 
November... ..... 91,592 82,002 114,592 79, 599 
December. $2,418 74,059 113,801 75,685 





Year.............831,219 1,022,646 1,242,461 1,405,174 

These figures are intelligible only when we know 
the history of trade and of rates. Trade, which 
seemed to have reached the extreme of dullness in 
1877, did not largely increase until the last half cf 
1879. Exports became large, but the country was 
very economical in its purchases. In the first and 
last half of the year the New York shipments were : 


1877. 1878, 1879. 1880. 
First half.. eraisianie 354.938 368,398 510,011 
Last half.........-. oe : 389.341 385,610 462,821 512,635 


No record was made until July, 1877. We see that 
the shipments were nearly the same in the first half 
of 1878 and 1879, and the last half of 1877 and 1878, 
but that in the last half of 1879 they werea fifth greater 
than in the corresponding half of the two previous 
years ; while in the first half of 1880 they were more 
than athird greater than in 1879 and 1878. That is, 
the ‘‘ boom ” began in the last half of 1879, and from 
its beginning the demand for merchandise increased 
enormously, and has never fallen back to the old 
figures. 

Now what can it have been the consumption of 
which increased so greatly in the last half, or, more 
definitely, in the last four months of 1879 ?(September 
to December, inclusive, 1878, 254,363 tons; 1879, 342,- 
585 tons.) We could hardly expect such an increase 
in dry goods, groceries, etc., the ordinary staples of 
New York trade. If we examine the shipments by 
classes, we shall see that the increase in first-class 
freight, which includes nearly all dry-goods, was com- 
paratively not great, being in the last half of the year : 

1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
' 111,592 112,038 128,976 156,463 

Thus, while the total shipments of the last half of 
1879 were a fifth more than in 1878, the shipments of 
first-class goods were but 15 per cent. larger. Nor 
was there a large increase in the second, third or 
fourth class. Of the whole gain of 77,211 tons over 
1878, no less than 62,294 tons consisted of a special 
class, including scrap iron, old rails, steel blooms, 








and a few other articles. which we began toimport in 
great quantities in the fall of 1879, and forward to 
interior iron works, where they were manufactured 
to supply the sudden great demand, which, in a few 
months, raised the price of steel rails from about $45 
to $80 per ton. This demand continued until the 
stocks of the world were exhausted, making a very 
large addition to the shipments of New York in 1880 
and 1881. 

Activity in business having fairly begun in the last 
half of 1879, the shipments grew moderately until 
the reduction of rates in the summer of 1881, being in 
successive half-years : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
First half.............. 368,398 510,011 536,420 820.568 
AMEE TIER 5005 ceceescene 462,821 512,635 706.041 584,606 


The rates were reduced Aug., 1881, and ship- 
ments did not increase materially until that month. 
in July being less than in 1880 ; but following the re- 
duction of rates there was immediately a very large 
increase, the August shipments in 1881 being 381 per 
cent. more than in 1880, and, as we see abvuve, those 
for the last half of the year being 37% per cent. more ; 
while if we date from August, when the reduction be- 
gan we find 434,442 tons shipped in the last five months 
of 1880. and 632,927 tons (46 ner cent. more) in the 
corresponding five months of 1881. Where could 
this increase come from? The country for two years 
had been very prosperous and had made very liberal 
purchases. How could a reduction in rates which 
did not amount to 1 per cent. of the value of most 
goods have such an effect on consumption ? 

It did not. It simply drew away certain shipments, 
mostly of coarse goods, from the canal and from 
some very indirect water and rail routes, and turned 
them over the trunk lines. As evidence, we compare the 
shipments of the different classes of freight for the 
last five months of the year in different years : 


—_—— ——— —-— -— Class, —-— —-—__—_—__— 
4 and 
Year. a, 2. 3. California. lower. 
SE ore 100,118 24,967 16,595 13.138 193,846 
ee 97,683 21.176 18,533 10,920 180,871 
.. ee ¥12 &78 28,285 21,176 12,923 234,656 
eer 119,030 29,304 22.310 18,138 245,665 
0 eer 141,501 37,582 31,838 18,065 403,741 
1882 .. wee ee4 28,902 34 831 26.634 19,011 296,240 
18BR......... ...39a008 31,192 23,997 7,812 241,964 
S9G64.... «.« + «<2 31,158 21,236 8,116 263,586 
The totals for the five months being: 


1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882, 1883. 1884. 
348,654 329,184 409,917 434,442 632,027 505,142 428,033 451,625 


Thus the increase following the reduction of rates 
was confined chiefly to the fourth and lower class 
geods, The canal takes some domestics (first-class), 
but generally the coarsest freight only goes by water. 
So we see that, while the total shipments in these five 
months increased 198,485 tons (46 per cent.) from 1880 
to 1881, the increase in fourth class or lower was 158,- 


21076 tons, or four-fifths of the whole increase. That 


there was a growth of traffic unaffected by rates is 
indicated by the fact that in 1882, after rates had been 
restored, the shipments were 16} per cent. more than 
in 1880. Allowing for this, we find only about 90,000 
tons of the increase in 1881 over 1880 due to the lower 
rates. 

Now this increase is not more than could naturally 
be expected as a diversion from the canal and other 
slow routes. It was much larger at New York than 
at other eastern ports, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and interior New England tegether shipping but 
70,000 tons more in the last five months of 1881 than 
in the corresponding months of 1880, and only 9,000 
tons more than in 1882, after rates had been restored. 

We find further confirmation of this conclusion in 
the course of shipments this year compared with last. 
A reduction of nearly one-third was made in the rates 
last January, and a further reduction June 1. The 
result has been that in this year of bad trade the total 
shipments down to June 30 were 579,046 tons, against 
595,125 last year. But the shipments of the several 
classes were : 


zs 2. 3. 4. 5. 
1884 ............. .. 143,641 47,964 21,404 206,717 163,068 
PEED asheviok sadeseve 137,553 42,505 21,657 171,514 199,242 


Thus there has been a considerable decrease this 
year in the shipments of the more valuable freights, 
in spite of the lower rates, and the whole increase has 
been in the freight of lowest class, including sugar 
and molasses, much of which usually goes by canal, 
and of the 36,174 tons increase in this lowest class, no 
less than 22,306 tons were gained in May and June, 
after navigation opened. 

Thus everything goes to show that the increase in 
the total traffic due to a reduction in west-bound rates 
is very small. The direct trunk lines may carry much 
more at such rates, as in the last half of 1881 and es- 
pecially in the first half of 1882, when rates were still 
lower, but what they gain is almost all taken from 
the canal and the indirect rail routes, and nearly all of 
itis low-class freight which even when rates are main- 
tained adds very little to the earnings and still less to 
the profits. Thus at last year’s rates the earnings from 





each class of traffic during the June half-year this 
year and last (New York to Chicago) would have 
been: 


ne 5 
Zz. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
POPE $2,154,615 $575,568 $192.636 $1,447.019 $815.340 
1885 ..... . 2,063,295 410,060 194, 018 1,200,598 996210 
Increase. ~ $2, Ree * desks $1°0, 870 
Decrease. “$91, 320 $65. a ci $246, 421 


This gives an aggregate diiiaiea of $220,102, or 444 
per cent., in what we may call the ‘‘ normal value” 
of the traffic after it had been stimulated by a great 
reduction in rates, but had decreased in quantity 23 
percent. Butthe actual rates this year produced 
(New York to Chicago) only the following earnings: 








1. 2. 3, 4. 5. _ Total. 
$1,331,567 $326,058 $126,086 $818,338 $694,281 $3,296.330 

Compare these with the earnings from the traffic in 
1884, and with the earnings that last year's rates would 
have given on this year’s traffic. The receipts from 
the whole business, only 22 per cent. less tons than last 
year, were $3,296,330, against $5,185,178 last year, a de- 
crease of $1,888,848, or 36 per cent. The reduction of 
one-third in the first-class rate during the first five 
months of this year did not prevent a decrease of 7} per 
cent. in the first-class shipments, and the decrease of 47 
per cent. in the first-class rate in June, when business 
could be taken from the canal, caused an increase of 
only 2,764 tons (144 per cent.) in the first-class ship- 
ments; and though the tons of fifth-class shipments 
increased 22 per cent., the fifth-class earnings decreased 
15 per cent. Thus in every way the reduction has 
been disastrous to the railroads, while it has also hurt 
the canal business. 

Without a doubt the rail shipments have been in- 
creased by the low rail rates; and the condition of 
trade was such that there would have been a greater 
reduction in shipments than has actua!ly occurred if 
last year’s rates had been maintained. But the ex- 
perience of more prosperous years justifies us in be- 
lieving that the total rail and water shipments have 
been very little increased by the low rates, and the 
records themselves show plainly that such freight as 
has been diverted to the trunk lines by these rates was 
chiefly of the lowest class, and most of it doubtless 
would have been secured if rates had been maintained 
on the three upper classes, and reduced only on the 
fifth or the fourth and fifth. 

A stady of this subject was suggested by the fact 
that the low rates of the railroad war of 1881-82 were 
accompanied by an unexpected increase of traftic— 
so very large as to lead some to suppcse that lower 
rates than had theretofore prevailed would increase 
profits. There is nothing to support this view. It 
may very well pay to make very low rates, even as 
low as the present fifth-class, on certain specia| 
freights which the railroads cannot otherwise secure ; 
but the consumption of the great bulk of merchan- 
dise shipped from the seaboard will scarcely be 
affected at all by a reduction from the regular rates of 


‘the past few years (ranging from 75 cents for first- 


class down to 25), as was reasonably to be expected 
because the cost of transportation makes but an infin- 
itesimal part of the price the consumer pays for such 
goods. 








New York Grain Receipts in July. 





The receipts of grain and flour at New York in July 
in each of the last eleven years have been, in bushels : 


Year. Bushels. ; Year. Bushels. 
Senne A A ee 17,469,831 
ee rere ae eee 815 75,988 
a eRe 230,049 | 1883......... ... ... 9,638,168 
on ERS ee +f 04: ] ue, we 9.630093 
Wve sececacicanos 14,821,588 | 1885................. 8,778,017 
1880.......... ... .. 21,128,865 


Thus the total receipts this year were smaller than 
in any other July since 1877, except 1882, and nearly 
as small now following a total grain crop of 2,970 
million bushels, as in 1882, following a grain crop of 
but 2,034 millions, and this in spite of water and rail 
ratesequal tothe very lowest ever known. The re- 
ceipts this year were but about half as great as in 1881, 
and 60 per cent. less than in 1880. 

The bushels and percentage of the whole (grain and 
flour) brought to New York by the railroads in July 
in these several years have been ; 


P.c of | P.c. of 
total. | Year. 


Year Bushels. Bust els. total. 
1875..... .... 3,688,067 ES Se 11.821,431 67.6 
OC) 7S 5,083,489 50.5 | 1882.......... 5.502 758 65.6 
1877..... . .. 1,733,095 7:8 1 FOBG:.5....0. 3,862,425 40.1 
is 5b0. *s100 5.365, 107 48.6 BS £52000 5,110. 645 53.1 
Sree 8.757.397 1. 5,216,368 59.4 
WOOO: ¢ tse 9,433,891 44.7 


But as the canal does not carry flour, we will give 
below the bushels and percentages of the total grain, 
excluding flour, brought by the railroads: 


P.c. of | P.c. of 
Year. Busbels. total. | Year. Bushels. total. 
1875.... ..--. 2313,476 36.7 | | 1881..... --- 9.774.092 64.0 
1876.......... 3,786 668 fie. a py hea dd 590 
a ... 931.450 17.9 | 1883.......... 09'952—-28.0 
_ ere 4,015,659 42.6 | 1884..... ... Fy 303. 765 426 
1879....... .. 7,069,776 1 re 3, 145, 879 47.2 
Se ee 7,679,785 49.0 


Thus the railroads had a larger share this year of the 
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total grain and flour receipts than in any other 
except 1881 and 1882, and carried a little larger 
quantity than last year. But this was due to the fact 
that flour made an unusually large part of the total 
receipts, and if we take the receipts of grain alone, for 
which the canal competes, we find that though the 


railroads brought a larger share this year than in 1884 si 


and 1883, they brought a smaller share than in 1879, 
1881 and 1882, notwithstanding their unprofitably low 
rates, anda smaller quantity than in any other year of 
the 11 except 1875, 1877 and 1883. 

As there were more railroads to carry the grain this 
year than in the years of large receipts, the decrease 
by the old lines is more important than the above 
figures indicate, though an exceptionally small part 
of the business was done by tae new railroads last 
July. For the last three year, and for 1880 (the year 
of largest July receipts) the receipts (including flour) 
by each railroad have been : 








1883. 1884. 1885. 1880. 

Se ee 1,134,955 1,698,051 2,037,685 4,926,958 
Erie ... 1,534,446 1,655,595 1,679,412 3,226,378 
Pe nosyivania.. "923/492 920,2 688,364 1,262,005 
Lacka . 241,948 300,098 ile Se 
Wea EMOO.cccs cscs snes 485 000 174,749 visti siteniion 
re 27,582 51,613 46,246 18,550 

Total rail..... 3,862,483 5, 110, 648 5,216,368 9,433,891 


Compared with last year there is an increase of one- 
fifth by the New York Central; the Erie, the Lacka- 
wanna and the West Shore brought nearly the same 
both years, and the Pennsylvania brought one-fourth 
less, and there was an increase of 2 per cent. in the 
total rail receipts. Compared with 1883, there is an 
aggregate gain of 1,354,000 bushels, of which the New 
York Central made 902,700, the Erie 145,000, the Lack- 
awanna 48,000, and the West Shore 475,000 (not being 
open in 1883), This year was the one when, the Chi- 
cago & Atlantic having just been opened, the Erie 
was engaged in demonstrating its ability to command 
a large share of the traffic. 

The comparison of this year with 1880 shows the 
following decreases by the old railroads : 


N. Y. Cen. Erie. Penn. Total. 
Bushels........... 2,889,273 1,526,966 341,714 4,217,523 
Percent . ... «. 58.6 48.0 27.0 44, 


When we consider that the Chicago-New York 
grain rate was 30 cents per 100 Ibs. in 1880 and 13 to 
20 cents, but only a short time 20, this year, we can 
see that a very serious decrease of protits has occurred 
in this one traffic. Indeed, it is not probable that 
there was apy profit on it last July, while in 1880 it 
probably yielded more than $1,000,000, more than half 
of which went to the New York Central. 

In successive years the percentage of the total rail 
receipts brought to New York in July by each road 
has been : 


1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882, 1883. 1884. 1885. 
N.Y.C..585 60.4 8.2 522 454 366 29.4 33.2 39.1 
Erie ....30.4 21.8 24.7 342 339 316 39.8 32.4 32.2 
Penna..105 17.9 17.0 13.4 204 30.9 239 18.0 13.2 
Lacka.. .... ice! bate “lnaee vo 62 59 5.5 
W.Shore . as ar ~* ome 9.5 9.1 
Other... 0.6 04 01 02 03 09 07 10 O09 


Total.1000 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 1000 1000 1000 

Thus the New York Central carried a larger propor- 
tion this year than in any previous July since 1881. 
The two new roads had nearly the same share this 
year as last, and the New York Central's gain has been 
at the expense of the Pennsylvania. There is little 
significance, however, in carrying a large or small 
proportion under the conditions of this year or last— 
that is, when there is no profit in the business. To 
find a normal year we have to go back as far as 1880. 
In 1881, 1884 and 1885 rates were demoralized; in 
1882, following the worst of harvests, the shipments 
were small and flour formed an unusually large share 
of them; in 1883, the opening of the Lackawanna 
altered the percentages. 

For the seven months ending with July. the total 
receipts at New York the rail and water receipts, and 
the date of the opening of the Erie Canal have been: 


Date 
P. c. by canal 
Year. By raii rail. By water. opened. Total. 
1875..... 29,101,657 73.1 16,697.812 May 18 ,809,469 
1876..... 35,264,509 68.6 16,165,868 . 5] 430,377 
1877... . 21,198.701 61.5 13,251.223 34,449,924 
1578..... 45,618,128 65.4 25,675,905 oon 8 71,294,033 
1879... . 59,774.214 791. 15,761,665 May 8 75,535,879 
1880 . 54.732,386 62.8 32,479,928 ape. 20 87,112,314 
1881. ... 59,710,889 74.8 20,079,991 May 17 79,790 880 
I882..... 36,678,025 74.2 12,768,175 Apr.11 49.446,200 
1883 .... 44,416,482 7L4 17,826,584 May 7 62.243.066 
1884..... 39,266.2623 75.6 12,6°8.965 = 51,895,228 
1885..... 54,223,822 82.1 11,859,556 ~~. 2 66,083,378 


The total receipts of the seven months were thus 
larger this year than in any other since 1881, and have 
been exceeded only in the four years from 1878 to 
1881, inclusive, and the rail shipments were exceeded 
only in 1879, 1880 and 1881, and very little in 1880, 
notwithstanding the light July movement. This is 
due to the fact that the railroads now carry much 
more in winter than formerly. The receipts by water 
(all but a small amount by canal boats) were smaller 
this year than in any other since 1875, which, how- 


ever, is partly due to a late opening of navigation. 
Per day of open canal the water receipts have been : 
oe. 





This is to a considerable extent inaccurate as a 
measure of the average daily canal receipts, because it 
includes the receipts (chiefly flour) by vessels from 
other points on the Atlantic, which arrive in winter as 
well as summer, and amounted to 1,474,000 bushels | } 


this year. 
receipts separately, they have been, per day : 

1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
237,895 100,370 181,647 129,005 126,651 

Thus the movement by canal has been nearly the 
same this year as last, and a fourth greater than in 
1882, but 30 per cent. less than in 1888, and little more 
than half as great as in 1881. It is remarkable that 
the canal has been able to carry so large a part of the 
business (in June of this year 46.7 per cent., and in 
July 3734 per cent. of the whole), notwitl standing the 
low rail rates and the unusually large proportion of 
flour, for which it does not compete. 

The percentage of the total rail receipts brought by 
each railrojd in the seven months in each of the last 
11 years has been : 





N.Y. West 

Cen Erie Penna Other. Lack. Shore, 
1875. 42.7 377 18.4 12 ma se 6c 
a aaa 523 34.1 124 12 — oo 
1877... - 52.2 29.5 17.5 08 eine . 
1878... . 59.0 25.3 145 1.2 Sexe ‘ 
ee 28.6 18.7 11 ose . 
ae 51.4 31.7 16.0 0.9 ioies oe 
1881... .. 41.4 37.0 20.4 1.2 athe bh 
Sis. satabec 494 30.8 18.7 1.1 ae ° 
ee 44.6 33.1 16.0 0.9 64 ose 
vecenvane 42.9 29.2 13.1 1.0 71 6.7 
ET 37.8 25.2 16.8 1.0 75 11.7 


Thus the two new railroads brought 19.2 per cent. 
of the whole this year, against 13.8 last vear, and 6.4 
per cent. (by the one then open) in 1883. Their gain 
this year has come entirely from the New York Cen- 
tral and the Erie, the Pennsylvania having gained. 
But if we go back to the years before either of the new 


7 | roads were opened, we find that it is the New York 


Central that has lost most (as was to be expected, it 
having most to lose), and the percentage of each of 
the three old roads of their total receipts has been : 


1879. 1880, 1881, 1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 
N.Y. Cen....... 522 5L® 41.9 50.0 47.0 50.3 47.4 
Erie .. oscteene ene) 2 se 6 Se 35.7 34.3 31.6 
Penna........ |. 189 161 206 189 173 154 210 

100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 1000 100.0 100.0 


This shows exactly their relative positions with re- 
gard to each other, and that the New York Central 
has been the chief sufferer, while the Pennsylvania 
has suffered least—as might be expected, since both 
the new railroads bring their grain from Buffalo. 








West-bound Trunk Line Shipments. 





The through shipments westward from New York 
by the trunk lines were larger last July than in any 
previous July, which is robbed of the encouragement 
it would otherwise give by the fact that the rates were 
nearly one-half lower than in previous years. July, 
in fact, was till this year the only month in which war 
rates had not prevailed at some time since the estab- 
lishment of the trunk line pool in 1877. It now loses 
that pre-eminence, and the shipments this year were 
increased by such traffic as a rate of 40 cents on first- 
class and 15 on fifth-class freight attracted from the 
canal and the railroads north and south which re- 
ceive west-bound freight by steamers. The July ship- 
ments from New York have been for eight years, in 
tons: 


Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 
1877* 40,671 CC See, 
err ‘ on 426 | 1883+. pase bebeotben eoobnés 81,959 
ce ore 2'904 | REET ES EN 92,222 
eee 78. 1 BE ckketnwses— bsrecnes 104,163 
PD sccses. cdne Spetsens 73,114 | 


* Great strike, blockading the railroads. + Not including ship- 
ments by the Lackawanna, whicb took about one-sixth of the 
whole at cut rates. 


Thus the shipments last July were 13 per cent. more 
than last year, and (allowing for the Lackawanna 
shipments) 9 per cent. more than in 1883, while the 
increase over previous years is still greater. 

How much of the increase is due to the low rates 
may be judged by the fact that in the first half of 
1882, with a similar reduction of rates, the shipments 


were 820,568 tons, against 536,420 in the corresponding eo 


half of 1881, when rates were nearly the same as last 
year, an increase of 284,148 tons, or 53 per cent. 

The condition of business, doubtless, has been such 
this year that the rates had less effect on traffic than 
in 1882 ; but last June, the first month of the present 
west-bound rates, the total shipments were 161,595 
tons, against 88,069 in 1884, an increase of more than 
one-eighth, the whole of which may reasonably be 





ascribed to the diversion of traffic from the canal: 





In the years for which we have the canal |* 





etc., by low rates, unites as the fifth-class increased 
14,736 tons (50 per cent.), and the freight of higher 
classes decreased 1,210 tons. We shall therefore 
hardly be able to conclude from the large trunk-line 
shipments in July that business improved materially 
in that month. 

For the seven months ending with July the New 
York shipments have been : 





Menih: hyo 1881. 1882* 1883.+ 1684. 1885, 
Januai7..... 85,988 79,402 109,742 81,227 94,696 81,775 
February. . “80° "498 81,375 120,089 78.737 96,940 84.768 
March....... .231 106,673 167,615 102,699 yy 43% 107,032 
Apri 84,500 99,057 161.492 86.007 1 104,722 
EE 78,350 83,970 135.030 80.2R4 08. B52 99,1 
ee 72,444 85,948 126,600 80,556 58,069 101.595 
GOT .vorveces 78,193 73,114 79.464 81,959 92,222 104,163 
Seven mos. 588,204 609.534 900,032 591,469 687,347 683,209 


* Low rates of railroad war. Quite as low as the present tariff 
of June 1, in every month but July. 

+ Lackawanna shipments not included, for the seven months 
amounting, perhaps, to one-seventh of the whole. 


We have elsewhere commented on the effect of the 
rates on this traffic. It appears that when rates have 
been maintained the shipments of these seven months 
have not varied greatly from year to year, being in 
1881 4 per cent. more than in 1880, in 1883 (allowing 
for the Lac kawann1) 13} per cent. more than in 1881, 
and nearly the same last year, and also this year, 
when the reduction in rates has doubtless prevented a 
considerable decrease. 

The shipments from the four sea-board cities, New 

York, Boston (and New England points), Philadelphia | 
and Baltimore for the first six months of the year 
have been : 


n& All but 
New York. x oe Phila. Balt N.Y. Total. 
18°25. . S39, 046 174,017 142,444 66,988 3-2,449 962,495 
1884. 595,125 161,397 142.788 70,793 494,978 990,103 
ne *594,428 03,057 129,228 81,164 41° 3 449 1,007,877 


* ~ * Adding estimated shipments by Lackawanna. 

The course of shipments at other places except 
Philadelphia has thus been similar to the course at 
New York. They in the aggregate shipped 41 per 
cent. of the total shipments in 1883, 39.9 in 1884, and 
40.1 this year. They have not gained so much as 
New York. however, under the tariff of June 1, be- 
cause they have not the canal to take traffic from. 

The statistics of these shipments form the best 
single key to the condition of business in the United 
States. when given by classes, and when there are no 
great changes in rates. The great reduction in rates 
this year robs them of much of their significance—of 
most of it so far as indicating the condition of 
business is concerned, 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward in the 
month of July, by the complete report, including all 
classes of fr:ight (and shipments from the junction 
points near Chicago for the last two years), have been, 
in tons, for the last seven years : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
145 788 160,187 259.253 95,039 138,656 152,828 180,972 


Thus the shipments this year were larger than in 
any previous year except 1881, the first full menth of 
the railroad war, and were 18 per cent. more than last 
year, and 20 per cent. more than in 1883, not to speak 
of the gain of 90 per cent. over 1°82, when the ship- 
ments were smaller than in any other month since 
they have been recorded. 

The shipments shown here are very much greater 
than those given in the weekly reports, which for 
July footed up only 123,750 tons, nearly a third less 
than the complete report gives. The weekly reports 
include only flour, grain and provisions, but these 
usually make up more than four-fifths of the whole. 
In June also the weekly reports footed up 61,290 tons 
less than the complete report for the month. It is to 
be said that the shipments other than the three staples 
reported weekly are not likely to fluctuate in quantity 
like them. The decrease in July from previous months 
of this year is very large, the total shipments in suc- 
cessive months having been : 


Jan. Feb. March. ete ’ June. July. 
322,073 259,371 366.517 34 €67 300 75 237,469 180,972 


The decrease from June is not half as large as last 
year, but larger than in any other except 1879 and 1880. 
July is often the month of lightest shipments, but 
August was last year and is likely to be this year, if 
rates are not very badly demoralized. 

For the seven months ending with July the total 
Chicago shipments were, by the complete report : 


Year Tons. Year. Tons. 
BPs xno 0000000000 0906 1,638,030 | 18B3........ sccccce 1,398.411 

vba dnet a ened nn ox 1,344,766 | 1884. .764,353 
DRS cde avd osvamene eres 2,011,944 
I ars doick Sipaseha 1,191,19 


The junction points first included in 1884 shipped 
about 9 per cent. of the whole, but allowing for this, 
the total shipments this year for the seven months 
were much larger than ever before. The lighter 
traffic in July was simply the corollary of the heavy 
traffic of previous months. By excessively low rates 
the railroads drew out seven months’ business, and 
more, in six months, and left themselves and the 
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vessels with a moderate midsummer traffic. The July 
shipments were not light, however. If respectable 
rates had been obtained, they would have been very 
satisfactory. 








The New Poor’s Manual. 





The eighteenth annual number of this indispensable book 
has been published two weeks, appearing, in fact, the day 
before the statement we made that it would be ready ‘“‘in a 
few days.” It is slightly smaller than last year’s issue (1,044 
pages of text against 1,141), and reflects in its advertising as 
well as in its statistics of earnings the dullness of rail- 
road business, having 130 pages against 148 last year and 
180 in 1883. The arrangement is nearly the same as 
for several years previous, but the tabular statement 
preceding the account of the railroad companies of each 
state has been considerably changed. Last year it gave 
total length of road, length in the state in question, stock and 
bonds and cost per mile, average length worked during the 
year, gross and net earnings per mile, and the percentage of 
working expenses. This year it gives, besides total miles of 
road, miles of track and miles of steel track, but 
omits the mileage within the state, which we have often found 
convenient. The total of stock and bonds and also of other 
debt and cost are given, instead of the amounts per mile, and 
there are columns for the number of locomotives and of cars 
of each class, but none for earnings. 

A pretty full tabular statement would be extremely con- 
venient and,in fact, make unnecessary most references to the 
separate accounts of the railroads, except where figures are 
wanted for more than a year—an important exception—but 
such a table should include all the railroad companies and 
not those of a single state, it being not the easiest matter in 
the world to decide in what state to look for a company. The 
Wabash, for instance, in the Manual hails from Indiana, but 
it begins in Ohio and Michigan and ends in Missouri and 
lowa, and has (or had before it began to go to pieces) only 
about one-tenth of its mileage in Indiana and no general 
office there. There was such a general table in the last 
year’s Manual, covering 84 pages of the introduc- 
tion, but it is omitted this year, with the result that 
the introductiun covers but 35 instead of 106 <pages. 
The detailed account of the new railroad completed during 
the previous year, first included last year, is continued, and 
is very valuable, and an entirely new feature is a list of the 
stocks and bonds listed at the New York Stock Exchange 
during the last six years. The introduction gives the only 
statistics collected covering the whole railroad system of the 
United States, and as such is invaluable. We copied parts 
of it two weeks ago, and we find in it texts for discussions 
which we hope to present hereafter. 

A work of this kind is valuable in proportion to its com 
pleteness, its convenience and its accuracy. Poor's Manual 
is much more complete than any other publication of the 
kind, though doubtless more information of certain kinds is 
much desired by many, as concerning the different classes of 
bonds, by investors and dealers in railroad securities; it is also 
reasonably convenient, though it would be more so if its sta- 
tisties were compiled on a more uniform plan, so that one 
could turn at once to the particular fact wanted. As to 
accuracy—typographical accuracy—it is very, very much 
lacking, unless this issue has been much improved. The num- 
ber of serious errors we have found in the tables of 
the several companies has been so great that we 
never feel safe in using the book. The ‘* Invest- 
ors’ Supplement” of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle is very much more trustworthy, so far as it goes. 
Most of these errors are misprints of figures, and, of course, 
in a thousand pages of figures it will be impossible to keep 
them all out ; but by far the larger part of the figures of the 
Manual are published year after year, and the errors ought to 
be eliminated from these in course of time, which has not been 
done. It should be thoroughly revised from beginning to end. 
Inaccuracy is the worst fault possible in a work of this kind, 
and after having been tothe trouble of collecting information 
for long years, it isa great waste if the facts thus painfully 
collected are not presented, but misrepresented, by errors in 
computation or printing; and in this case the pity is the 
greater because to most of us it isthe only possible source of 
information concerning many important facts, Mr. Poor 
having embalmed here the vital parts of railroad reports now 
mostly extinct and wholly unobtainable by the public. 








The Late Robert F. Fairlie. 





The sudden death of Mr. Robert Francis Fairlie, the great 
apostle of the narrow-gauge movement and the inventor of 
the engine which bears his name, is announced this week. 
He died at the early age of 54, having been for the past 12 
years in feeble health from the effects of a bad sunstroke and 
fever due to exposure in Venezuela in 1873, from which he 
has never fully recovered. 

Our older readers will well remember Mr. Fairhe’s enthu- 
siastie controversial advocacy of the narrow-gauge system 
which began in this journal in 1870, and was continued in 
frequent letters for several years. This was but a small part 
of the work done by him in almost every country on the 
globe to push his system, and in it was revealed the man. He 
had both the virtues and the faults of successful proselyters. 
Able, earnest, indefatigable, he laid hold of and boldly ad- 
vanced, we do not doubt with entire good faith, every argu- 
ment which would serve his turn, good, bad and indifferent, 
and he met with even more than the usual success of such 
determined enthusiasts, so far as the narrow-gauge is con- 
cerned, but not in regard to his locomotives, which he always 
claimed to be indispensable to the success of that gauge. 

As our readers know, we have from the beginning opposed 





the system which he advocated. Time has already justified our 
position. The narrow-gauge movement is visibly dying of its 
own inherent weakness, which the unerring test of experience 
has clearly shown. Nevertheless, this should not blind us to 
the great good which Mr. Fairlie accomplished by. the con- 
troversy which he began-and carried on with such vigor and 
determination that he gained the ear of the world. It led 
railroad men to think, and has thus had: much to do prob- 
ably with the increasing power of engines and capacity of 
rolling stock and other minor matters which have had in re- 
cent years so great an effect on the cost of carrying traffic. In 
other words, Mr. Fairlie’s premises that all was not as it should 
be were sound, although his conclusions and his remedy were 
unsound. Itshould be added also that Mr. Fairlie himself is not 
responsible for the follies of some of his disciples, who, as isso 
often the case, quite ont-Heroded Herod in the extremes 
to which they went. Mr. Fairlie himself repeatedly declared, 
in the columns of this journal and elsewhere, that unless his 
‘double bogie” engines were used on them, narrow-gauge 
railroads offered no advantage: notwithstanding which,there 
is not a locomotive which Mr. Fairlie would have owned as of 
his type now in use in this country, and very few which in 
the least approach it. 

The Fairlie engine, however, is and has been since about 
1868 in use on the Mexican Railway, on the long 4 per cent. 
(216 ft. per mile) grades,and was and is preferred by the officers 
of that line to the Consolidation engines,which were also tried 
there. It was claimed, indeed, that these latter were not 
given a fair chance, but at any rate they were not preferred: 
and the fact that American engines alone are used on the 
easier grades above and below this incline, both makes it 
doubtful whether prejudice had much to do with this decision, 
and illustrates the limitations of the Fairlie type, even in the 
hands of its friends. Its advantage for operating very heavy 
grades is (1) that all the weight of both the locomotive and 
fuel and water is carried on the drivers, and (2) that, in 
effect, two distinct engines are operated by one crew. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that it should be a favorite for 
operating such gradients in many parts of the world. It is 
so used on several lines in Russia, on five lines in New Zea- 
land, and on various lines in Sweden, Australia, Cape of 
Good Hope, Argentine Republic, Brazil, Cuba and Saxony. 
A considerable number are also used on the metre-gauge 
government lines of India 

Mr. Farlie was the son of a civil engineer of some emi- 
nence, and at the extraordinarily early age of 22 became Loco- 
motive Superintendent and General Manager of the works of 
the Londonderry & Coleraine Railway, in Ireland. He built 
his first engine in 1866, at the age of 35, and soon thereafter, 
we may fairly say, invented the narrow-gauge system to fit 
it. Its first practical embodiment was on the little 2 ft. 
gauge Festiniog Railway, where the circumstances were 
peculiarly favorable to give a ‘‘ boom” to the theory, espe- 
cially with those having little familiarity with what could be 
and was done in the same way with other gauges in other 
parts of the world. 

That such a paper as Engineering should at this late day 
speak of the narrow gauge as a ** great reform,” as it does in 
its last issue, is a striking testimony to his energy and success 
in pushing what can only be regarded as an engineering de- 
lusion. Weso far agree with Engineering, however, as to 
believe that the indirect results of his energy have been 
good in many ways, and perhaps worth all they have cost. 








Chicago through shipments eastward for the week ending 
Aug. 15 last and in corresponding weeks of previous years 
have been, in tons : 

1880. 1881. 1882 1883. 1884. 1885. 
38,646 56,291 22,9:21 32,432 28,912 20,710 

Thus this year the shipments were less than in any other of 
the six, and were 28 per cent. less than last year. 

For six successive weeks the total shipments and the per- 
centage going by each railroad have been : 














July July July Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Tons : 1). 18. 25. a 8. 5. 
Flour.... : 5,474 i MF 2 
Grain ............20,864 7 7,528 15.77: 
Provisions... 7,584 7,828 7,723 8,147 
Total . 80,922 17,490 26,111 20,710 
Per cent.: : 
C. & Grand T .. 10.8 11.9 14.3 15.1 12.4 10.0 
Mice. Cen:...<.. 17.4 17.4 8.8 8.2 32.7 23.8 
Lake Shore..... . 20.0 14.8 14.0 11.8 9.7 7.1 
Nickel Plate ..... 7.6 9.7 7.1 10.4 8.6 13.8 
a rrr 16.0 19.0 237 23.7 16.8 15.4 
C., St. L. & P ‘sé 7.8 7.5 12.3 13.1 9.6 125 
Balt. & Ohio... : 8:6 10.1 8.1 9.2 au 7.3 
Ch. & Atlantic.... 11.8 9.6 11.7 8.5 4.3 101 
Total............ 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Thus the total shipments were 21 per cent. less last week 
than the year before, but larger than for two weeks pre- 
vious. The flour shipments were exceptionally small, due 
probably toa small production at this season, and the diver- 
sion of the Minneapolis flour to Lake Superior. The pro- 
vision shipments were the largest for four weeks, and larger 
than in April, when the total shipments were above 80,000 
tons in a week. There was a large increase in the total 
Northwestern grain shipments last week, but it was chiefly 
from other places than Chicago. It was charged 
that rail rates were cut from St. Louis and Peoria, and by 
Thursday an open and general reduction to 15 cent swas made 
from Chicago. At this time of year shipments from the 
more southerly markets are likely to be larger comparatively 
than from Chicago, not only because the spring wheat is not 
yet ready for market, but also because the farmers in the 
country which supplies Chicago are generally very busy at 
this season, while further south they have got through with 
their pressing summer work, and have time to go to market. 

July earnings are reported by 24 more railroads this week, 
but all of them together earned but little more than the 
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Chicago & Northwestern alone, and, in fact, all of them were 
small roads. In the aggregate they earned nearly the same 
as last year (14 per cent. more, with little if any increase 
in mileage). Twelve of the thirteen have an increase in earn- 
ings, but the changes are mostly moderate, the great increase 
of 7714 per cent. by the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
making its earnings only $148 per mile, and the largest of the 
other gains being 914 per cent. by the Florida Railway & 
Navigatioa Co., 31!¢ by the New Orleans & Northeastern 
(making them $172 per mile), 8's by the Richmond & Dan- 
ville, 17 by the Belleville Line of the Alton & Terre Haute, 
1514 by the Ft. Scott & Wichita, 10 by the Texas & St. Louis 
(which yet earned but $120 per mile), and 8!4 by the Western 
North Carolina ($142 per mile). The larger decreases were 
1114 by the Marquette & Ontonagon, 11%¢ by the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, 2914 by the Ohio Southern (bringing 
it down to $193 per mile), 11° by the St. Joseph & Western, 
and 10 by the Alten & Terre Haute Main Line. 

The aggregate earnings of the 54 railroads that have re- 
ported for July so far were : 


1885. 1884. Decrease. P.c- 
Earnings........... $18,197,398 $18,246,833 $48,455 2.7 


Thus the aggregate earnings were nearly the same this year 
as last, when 74 railroads reporting earned 714 per cent. less 
than in 1884. ‘ 

The July earnings in successive years of some of the rail- 
roads reporting this week have been : 


1881. 1882. 18833. 1884. 1885. 
Ala. Gt. South..... $57,382 $61,041 $72,345 $73,900 $70.092 
Char., Col. & Aug.. ........ 40.788 46,785 41,213 44,251 
Cia. FO. 2. Pe ...:.- . 223,168 228,158 226.702 222.929 
Col. & Greenville.. .... 3a.012 33.023 30,880 31.682 


Gulf, Col. &8. F......-. . 107,992 168.452 126,432 135.421 
Nash., Ch & St. L. 166,203 186,495 195,468 187,475 165,667 
St. L., A. & T. H.: 

Main Live.... . 118,844 120.986 101,758 90,095 81,152 

Belleville Line... 4€,549 73.641 55,560 44,596 52,288 
Va. Midland...... awaene’ 122,696 146.777 131,305 130,570 
Serre 26,184 30,553 35,719 38,833 

No less than 15 of the 24 railroads reporting this week are 
Southern (roads, and only six of these have a decrease in 
earnings compared with last year. 














For the week ending Aug. 8 there are more signs of the 
movement of the new winter wheat crop by large increases 
in the receipts of Toledo and Detroit. At the same time there 
was such a decrease at Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth that 
the aggregate wheat receipts of the Northwestern markets 
were smaller than the week before. At the chief places which 
receive winter wheat the receipts since June have been: 







Week to- Chicago. Toledo. Detroit. St. Louis. 
5 a ee 190,526 49.90% 79 052 89,860 
= 20 sess sss See ae 61,009 » 126,686 
DSS ca dna ooeeas 284.204 32 080 161,967 

Me Ss ieeees 31s 3 eee 70,918 318,837 
PAR) aes a 215,508 258,556 373.900 
*” B.sis 201,631 376,588 263,626 


Thus Chicago does not show an increase, not because it re- 
ceives 10 new winter wheat, but because receipts of spring 
wheat fall off at this season, as is shown by a great decline 
at Milwaukee and Duluth, where nothing but spring wheat 
is received. But Toledo, in the first week of August, re- 
ceived 1%, times as much as in the first four weeks reported, 
and Detroit received as much then as in the first four weeks, 
and more than Chicago received in the same week. St. 
Louis had a decrease last week, though it first felt the new 
harvest. The total receipts are very light for the season. 





The proposed new standard truck, illustrated in our issue 
of June 26, is to have a fair test, it appears, on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, if nowhere else. An order 
has recently been issued, we learn, to each division master 
mechanic of the line to make requisition for ‘‘ 1 set of M. C. 
B., 1885, 40,000-Ib, trucks,” and to put them in service as soon 
as possible under an engine tank subject to severe freight 
service, carefully watch their running, especially in regard 
to repairs, and make a full report in the course of seven or 
eight months. Their cost is also to be kept accurately. 

Unfortunately, in view of the short time remaining for the 
test, and the limited number to be tested, the results on any 
one single road will not be apt to carry great weight in re- 
spect to what is so little affected, ordinarily, by a few months’ 
wear asatruck. It is greatly to be desired, therefore, that 
other roads should imitate the example of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, and thus obtain a larger body of inde. 
pendent evidence. One road at least has already done. this. 
we understand, and probably others willdo so.. If any are 
hesitating, it is to be hoped this notice may lead them to hesi 
itate no longer. E \ 

We also learn that the same road is endeavoring to make 
an arrangement with the American and Rote Brake Com- 
panies to equip a given number of freight cars with their 
brakes, in order to have a body of experience to present at the 
next Master Car-Builders’ convention in respect to freight 
brakes. Whether the arrangement has been consummated or 
not we are not informed. 


We are assured that a member of a firm of high standing, 
well known to railroad men, has perfected a process for pro- 
ducing the metal aluminium in large quantities and at a very 
low cost per pound. The process, we are told, is an entirely 
different one from that which has been recently attracting 
much attention, by which the heavy aluminium cap to the 
Washington monument was manufactured, at a cost far 
below what had been previously possible. 

A claim of this kind, unsubstantiated by proof, would or- 
dinarily be entitled to little attention, but coming from the 
source it does, and ona matter of so much importance, it 
seems worthy of notice. The patents have not yet been 
taken out, so that details cannot be made public. 

Hardly any metallurgical advance could have a more 
iniportant ‘effect upon the arts than a reduction of the 
price of aluminium to something like that of copper, 
zinc or lead, The metal is very malleable and ductile and 
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in tenacity approaches iron, but it is almost the lightest of 
the metals, weighing only one-third as much as iron and one- 
fourth as much as silver. It retainsa polish like silver 
while it is not affected like that metal by sulphur or sulphur- 
ous gases. Some very remarkable alloys with copper, iron 
and other metals can also be formed from it, notably one of 
75 iron and 25 aluminium, which will not rust when exposed 
to dampness. Itscost has heretofore been about half that of 
silver. 








ke English Mechanical World reprints from the Railroad 
Gazette of July 17 the account of the remarkable fast run re- 
cently made on the West Shore, which it correctly says ‘‘ ap- 
pears to beat any similar feat hitherto accomplished either 
in this country or America,” and after commenting on the 
‘* strong and rapid strides ” recently made in this country in 
permanent way and locomotive construction, adds : 

As for improvements in rolling stock, although they 
have been very great of late years, yet we must give the 
palm to the Americans in this matter, the most improved 
forms of our saloon carriages and ie trucks being little 
more than imitations and copies of what has been in use for 
years in America, whilst the absence of necessary con- 
veniences and refreshment counters in most of our trains 
makes traveling much more tedious than there is any real oc- 
casion for. .We should very much like to see the experi- 
ment tried of bringing over to this country an American 
train, with conductors and trainmen, and run it on one of 
our railways, for the benefit principally of third-class passen- 
gers, to whom Pullman cars are out of reach ; at least some 
practical lessons might be learned from the experiment. 

Without discussing the wisdom of the revolutionary pro- 
ceeding which the Mechanical World suggests, we may at 
least wonder at the liberality of the concession, and, not to 
be outdone in this respect, admit on our part that although 
third-class passengers would probably find our cars an im- 
provement in every respect, and first and second-class pas- 
sengers in many respects, yet that in the matter of seats, at 
least, the latter classes would probably find the best coaches 
now running in America anything but an improvement ; for 
the English first-class passenger seat is so far ahead of any- 
thing now in use in America, and especially the seats of the 
Pullman cars, that there is hardly room for comparison be- 
tween them. This would be the more endurable if there 
were any necessity for it, but that will hardly be claimed. 

From the same journal we learn that ‘‘ they are said to be 
coupling railway cars in America by the aid of electricity,” 
which we give as an interesting item of news which had es- 
caped us. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroads in the 
current year is given in the present number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—On the Oberlin Branch 
of the Burlington & Missouri River line track is laid from 
Republican, Neb., southwest 41 miles. 

Florida Southern.—Extended southward to Lakeland, 
Fla., 20 miles. ~ 

Northern Pacific.—The Cascade Division is extended from 
South Prairie Junction, Wash. Ter., east to Green River, 17 
miles, and from North Yakima west to Natches River, 2 
miles. 

Syracuse, Phanix & Oswego.—Extended from Three 
Rivers Point, N. Y., southward to Syracuse, 13 miles. 

Wilmington & Weldon.—On the new Wilson Branch 
track is laid from Smithfield, N. C., to the Neuse River, 2 
miles. 

This is a total of 95 miles on 4 roads, making 1,472 
miles thus far reported for the current year. The new 
track reported to the corresponding date for 14 years past 
has been : 

Miles. 

Pivessatuescso atwedkawsae 1,472 | 1878 

be 8eaebe@' 2050 ves oo See 
3,078 | 1876 
5,984 | 1875.. 
... 3,459 | 1874.. 
asus +... 2,853 | 1873 soerapess a 
Se !h— lc tll 

This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being included. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Practical Estimator, by J. D. Sibley and A. O. Kit- 
tredge. David Williams, New York. 

This thin little volume of 100 pages, at one cent a page, is 
properly called practical and should be a useful one for those 
having to do with building, for which it is exclusively de- 
signed. To railroad men who have to do with buildings 
only incidentally and occasionally, but who are then respon- 
sible for their character and cost, it should prove especially 
useful. The first third of the volume is devoted to a (rather 
elementary) discussion of ‘* how to prepare an estimate,” the 
next third to what should be a highly useful aid for prepar- 
ing building estimates, a ‘ classified list of items entering 
into the construction of ordinary buildings, arranged for use 
as areminder or ‘“‘tickler” in ‘‘ preparing estimates,” each 
and every separate item likely to occur (and, many of them, 
to be forgotten) appearing to be listed. Blanks are left, how- 
ever, for additions. 

The same lists are separately published in the ‘‘ Handy 
Estimate Blanks” below noticed. . 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a ‘‘ selection of 
tables, rules and formule useful in preparing building esti- 
mates,” some of which are good and not easily found else- 
where, but which as a whole appear to be a rather thin and 
inadequate selection. A small wages table closes the volume, 
which, in spite of the defects alluded to, defects more of 
omission than commission, we can cordially recommend to 

those having to do with building. 





Handy Estimate Blanks.—Compiled and arranged by J. D. 
Sibley and A. O. Kittredge. David Williams, New York. 
These blanks are printed on 26 extra large letter-sheet 

pages, bound in pamphlet form, and in the words of the 

compilers : 

Have been prepared with an idea of furnishing to con- 
tractors and builders a convenient form upon which to make 
estimates and record the cost of the work which they execute. 
Two general divisions of work are recognized, namely, 
‘* Masonry” and “‘ Carpentry.” Under each of these heads 
sub-divisions are indicated, which include all the parts of the 
work required to complete any ordinary structure. In the 
column rulings there is a space for ‘‘ Estimated Quantities,” 
one for ‘‘ Prices,” and then a space for extensions, entitled 
‘* Estimated Cost.” Outside of these rulings there is another 
set of columns, entitled ‘‘ Actual Quantities,” ‘‘Actual Price” 
and ‘* Actual Cost.” 

We have rarely seen a more level-headed idea, nor one 
better carried out, of the kind. Some forms of the kind, but 
less complete, have been published abroad, but none here that 
we recall. All those having to do with the construction or 
repair of buildings should find them very useful, if only as 
reminders or as a means of record of past work. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Béton Coignet and Goodridge System of Constructing and 
Repairing Railway and other Structures. New York 
Stone Contracting Co., New York. 


This business-like and handsomely prepared pamphlet can 
hardly fail to be of interest to engineers and others having to 
do with railroad bridges and buildings. The merits of prop- 
erly made béton coignet asa building material, under circum- 
stances appropriate to its use, do not need explanation at this 
late day, and the claim made in this pamphlet, that it might 
be used to advantage more extensively than it is, especially 
for repairing purposes, seems in every way a just one. In 
the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 2, 1881, we republished a paper 
by Mr. O. Chanute, read before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, in which the results of extensive use of it on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad were given. This paper 
is here again republished, with notes of additional work done 
since, on the same line and elsewhere. The pamphlet is very 
fully illustrated,contains tolerably full descriptions of the proc- 
ess, and other information of real value to those interested 
in the kind of work it refers to. 





Machine Tools at the London Inventions Exhibition: 


Among the many striking exhibits at the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion in London, there are a number of peculiar interest to 
American railroad men, and which it is to be regretted they 
should not have the opportunity to study in detail. We note 
a few of the more striking features of this kind. 3 
There is at present a great tendency in England to extend 
the use of milling tools, which are now being used for many 
pieces of work hitherto wholly performed by planers or 
shapers. Asan example of this practice, Mr. F. W. Webb 
is now milling his connecting and coupling-rods from end to 
end, the curves at the junction of the plain part and the butt 
being struck to the radius of the milling cutter. He states 
that the plain part and the radius being done at one opera- 
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Milling Cutter Sharpening Machine. 


tion, renders milling cheaper than planing and shaping, while 
the finish is better. 

Hydraulic tools are also coming more largely into use. 
Hydraulic riveters have long been considered indispensable 
for good work where thick plates or large rivets are used, but 
within the last few years shearing, punching, forging and 
flanging machines actuated by hydraulic power have been 
found to turn out an unprecedented amount of work cheaply 
and well. 

The cover of the low-pressure cylinder (30 in. diameter) of 
Mr. Webb’s compound locomotive is stamped out of a mild stee 
plate at one operation by an hydraulic forging press. Smoke-1 
box doors are punched at one operation by a 600-ton hydrau- 
lic punching press. The saddle plates of locomotive outside 
fire-boxes are punched to shape before flanging, and when 
flanged (also by hydraulic power) the edges are so smooth 
and true that no dressing by hand is required. The crank- 
axles of the compound locomotives are also bent in four 
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minutes out of a steel bar 8 in. diameter by an hydraulic 
forging press. These examples will serve to show a few of 
the recent applications of hydraulic power to the shaping of 
metal, in which it must be admitted that our American prac _ 
tice is as yet far behind the English. 

Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, of Leeds, exhibit ten ma- 
chines for milling and for making milling cutters and twist 
drills. Hure’s cutter milling machine cuts the teeth of mill- 
ing cutters from an enlarged profile in sheet iron of the form 
of the milling cutter to be made. It will also make taper 
cutters, with either helical or straight teeth, or will cut twist 
drills. 

Saget’s universal vertical cutter milling machine will make 
milling cutters of all forms, and will also cut wheels, twist 
drills, reamers, taps, etc. In this machine the ‘‘ copy” or 
‘* former” has a greater travel than the table, and is there- 
fore longer, and though its curves are similar they are not 
so sharp. This enables the profile to be better followed in 
cases where the milling tool is of peculiar form. The head 
carrying the cutter can be angled, enabling angular and 
irregular surfaces to be milled in many cases with ordinary 
parallel cutters. 

A pentagraph cutter milling machine is also exhibited, and 
a machine for sharpening milling cutters when worn. 

Messrs. Browett, Lindley & Co., of Manchester, however, 
exhibit a much simpler machine for this purpose. This ma- 
chine, shown in the annexed illustration, consists of a small 
emery wheel mounted on a stand and driven at 4 high speed. 
The cutter to be sharpened is mounted ona spindle carried 
by astand which is free to move in any direction on the bed 
of the machine. Immediately underneath the emery wheel is 
a ‘‘ former” of sheet steel having the same profile as the 
emery wheel in plan. Similarly under the milling cutter to 
be ground is a “former” having the profile of the milling 
cutter. It is obvious that as the milling cutter is pressed 
against the emery wheel, the teeth will be sharpened to the 
exact form of the ‘‘ former.” A ratchet, taking into the teeth 
of the cutter, prevents the cutter revolving while being 
ground. The bearing or stand carrying the cutter is moved 
as required on the table by hand. The machine, while secur- 
ing accurate results, is so simple that it can be worked by 
any one. 

Messrs. Hulse & Co., of Manchester, exhibit eleven re- 
markably well-finished and strongly designed machine tools, 
each machine containing some recent improvements. A gap 
lathe is arranged with the screw within the bed nearer to 
the line of cutting resistance than when outside, as usual, 
The screw is driven from the loose headstock end of the Jathe, 
and when the gap is in use the screw can be run back, leav- 
ing the gap free, though the screw is still available for feed- 


i planer taking 72 in. x 30 in. x 30 in. has two tool- 
boxes, self-acting in all cuts, and arranged so that the too] 
is lifted clear of the work at each return stroke of the table. 

The feed at each cut can be varied by 64ths from , in. to 1 

in. In a groovein the bedalongside the table is a longitudinal 
rack, free to slide, and having the teeth downward. These 
teeth gear into wheels actuating the feed. Adjustable stops 
on the table and sliding rack provide means for varying the 
feed; the greater the travel of the rack, the greater the feed. 
The feed is, of course, given during the return stroke of the 
table, and during the working stroke the rack is returned 
to its original position, the feed wheels being, of course, fitted 
with ratchet gear. 

A combined milling and drilling machine has a vertical 
revolving cutter spindle within a square vertical sliding ram, 
so that the main bearings of the spindle are always close to 
the cutter. The square slide is small enough to be got into 
the interior of most work. The object of the machine is 
steadiness in circular cutting, so as to improve the quality 
and increase the quantity of the work and the durability of the 
cutters. The table has self-acting feed and reversing motions 
for the longitudinal, transverse and circular slides. A small 
pump is provided for forcing lubricant over the cutter. 

A horizontal slot drilling machine is specially designed for 
cutting cotter and key-ways, etc., in locomotive rods, axles, 
etc. The work is supported at one end by a movable head_ 
stock, and held in position by an eccentric vise, or it can be 
bolted toa removable grooved table. Two drilling head- 
stocks operate on the same line, but on opposite sides of the 
work, and are provided with variable automatic feed and 
self-stopping mechanism. The sliding carriage is traversed 
along the bed by eHéptical wheel gearing, so as to give a uni- 
form speed throughout the traverse. The length of the key 
way cut can be easily adjusted by means of the following 
device. The pin in the end of the driving pitman can be 
clamped as usual in any position in a T-groove on the face 
of the elliptical driving wheel, but to facilitate adjustment 
the pin is fast on a pinion which gears into a rack in the T- 
groove. Consequently, when the pin is turned with a screw 
key, it travels along the rack. Thelabor involved in shift- 
ing the heavy table, etc., in adjusting the stroke is thus 
minimized. The sliding carriage carrying the drills is actu- 
ated through the centre line of the bed, so as to avoid cross 
strains. 

The tool-bolders shown are applicable to all machine tools 
in which bar steel tools are used. Some important improve- 
ments are made on the ordinary form of swivel tool holder, 
in which the whole holder has to be slackened when the tool 
itself requires sharpening. The holder must consequently be 
readjusted to the angle at which it was working. Similarly, 
when altering the angle, the cutter is loosened and must be 
reset. In the holders exhibited the two adjustments are 
effected separately aud independently. A cutter may be 
fixed, taken out and replaced in the holder without disturbing 
the previous angular adjustment, or the cutter may be swiv- 





eled to any angle horizonta)ly without disturbing its position 
in relation to the work, 
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Results of Government Railroad Ownership. 


{From Railroal Transportation, its History and its Laws. by 
Arthur ‘Tf. Had ey, a volumes to be published about the end of 
1885 by Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. ] 


I. 

There is no inherent reason why the rates of government 
railroads should be differently arranged from those of private 
railroads, It is not only perfectly conceivable that the two 
should be managed upon the same principles, but in a great 
many instances it actually happens. Wherea ‘‘ mixed sys- 
tem” of competing state and private lines really flourishes, 
this is almost always the case. The state railroads of Bel- 
gium and Germany fifteen or twenty years ago were simply 
ordinary roads whose revenue accrued to the state. As far 
as their relations tothe shippers were concerned, they were 
run to make money ; not with a view to any general con- 
siderations of public policy. This was inevitable. The tax- 
payers will not allowa government to lose money or make 
small profits on its lines when a competing private road is 
making larger profits. If the latter is run to make as much 
money as possible, the former must also necessarily follow 
its example, and—perhaps in a somewhat disguised form— 
charge what traffic will bear. This constitutes at once the 
advantage and the disadvantage of the mixed system. It 
insures that the state roads will be managed on business prin- 
ciples. But it does not leave the government free to man- 
age them with a view to broader principles of public policy, 
rightor wrong. This was probably the great reason why 
the governments of Belgium and Prussia found the competi 
tion of private roads intolerable. It did not interfere with 
their profits ; it did interfere with the freedom of govern- 
ment action. 

When the state has its hands free, it has its choice of 
several aims, instead of being restricted to the mere attempt 
to make good business profits. A government monopoly 
may be managed on any one of four principles: 1. As a tax. 
2. For business profits. 8. To pay expenses. 4. For public 
service, without much regard to the question of expense. 

Under the first principle, a government enterprise charges 
more than would be charged by private business. We have 
few examples of the sort in America. In Europe they are 
common enough, in the form of government monopolies of 
tobacco, salt, etc.; taken up, not on account of any business 
needs, but as a convenient means of taxing the people heavily. 

Under the sevond principle, a government undertaking is 
managed on the same system as any private enterprise—to 
make all the money it can. As already indicated, this is 
regularly the case in those branches of industry where govern- 
ment comes into competition with private concerns; for in- 
stance, in the mixed system of railroads, or in the parcels post 





as a competitor with the express companies. If there is no| 


such competition, but a government monopoly, this second 
principle cannot, in the nature of things, be applied. When 
a government monopoly undertakes to make al] the money it 
can, what it gets is not business profit but a tax. 

The third principle is the system of tolls, or rates based 
upon cost of service. On the whole, it is the general princi- 
ple upon which the industrial enterprises of government are 
run. The aim may be to cover expenses either with or with- 
out counting interest. The interest account is nut usually in- 
cluded in considering the cost of the post office. Here the 
item of interest is so small that it is possible to neglect it. 
In most European postal services, and especially in that of 
England, they aim to do something more than cover opera 
ting expenses. In the United States they regularly do some_ 
what less. In enterprises involving a larger capital expendi- 
ture, they aim to cover interest also. This is the case in 
government telegraph and railroad service, in lighthouse 
and hospital taxes on shipping, and in a variety of other 
cases. 

The great mass of government activity is not industrial and 
does not seek to pay expenses. It is organized for public ser- 
vice without regard to strictly business considerations. Under 
this head come the administration of justice and police ser- 
vice, with the activity of the government in matters of edu- 
cation and health. They cannot pay for themselves, and 
have to be paid for by taxation. 

Itis obvious that neither the first nor the last of these 
principles is a fit guide for state railroad management. We 
cannot make them either a means of taxation or a means of 
gratuitous service. The former would constitute a tax on 
commerce as such—a thing to be avoided. The latter would 
constitute a tax on the community for the sake of com- 
merce—a thing also to be avoided if possible.* 

The choice then lies between the second and third of these 
principles. It is a question of profits vs. tolls. And the two 
different answers to this question mark two different phases 
of che state railroad system. The first answer—management 
for profit—was the earlier one. It was given, in general, 
whenever there was competition on tolerably equal terms 
between state and private roads. It prevailed in Belgium 
till 1870, in Prussia till 1875; in Austria it still prevails to a 
great extent. When roads are managed on this principle, we 
usually have the same system of rates which we find on pri- 
vate roads; a system of classification, differential rates and 
special contracts. In other words, there is no serious pre- 
tense of basing differences in charge upon differences in cost 
of service. 

Under the system of tolls, on the other hand, this is made 
the fundamental principle. The very first schedules of rates 





* The latter alternative is not alwsys avoided. A subsidy in al- 
most any possibie form is a tax on the general community for the 
sake of commerce, which could otherwise not exist. Jf repaid 
at all, it is repaid indirectly. Avother instance of the same Kind 
occurs frequently in the United States postal servico There are 
a great miay mail routes which are necessarily unprofitable. To 
maintaia taem involves a tax on som —either on the letter- 
writers on more freq: routes or on general funds of the 
community. The latter alternative is the one usually chosen. 





in some countries—Belgium, for instance—were constructed 
with this idea in view. But these early efforts were ex- 
tremely crude, and were abandoned about 1850. It was not 
until 1867 that there were signs of a return to this idea. In 
that year the railroads of the Duchy of Nassau adopted a 
tariff avowedly based on cost of service. Four years later 
the same attempt was carried out upon a much larger scale 
in Alsace-Lorraine, and from those provinces it spread east- 
ward and northward, and has had a very considerable 
influence upon the system of charges throughout Ger- 
many. 

In these provinces it was started without any fixed pur- 
pose. During the war of 1870, when Alsace and Lorraine 
were occupied by the German armies, the railroads of these 
provinces were run provisionally by German military au- 
thorities—the French officials having, of course, disappeared. 
Amid the variety of more pressing concerns, the Germans 
made no attempt to apply a complicated system of rates. 
They simply established one mileage unit of charge per hun- 
dred pounds : another per car-load ; and a third per plat- 
form car load. It was a crude pro rata system, with no at- 
tempt at classification, except as, incidentally, the most 
valuable goods would be shipped at parcels rates, and the less 
valuable ones at the car-load rates. 

When peace returned, the roads remained under the direct 
management of the Empire. What was to be the system of 
charges? The business of the country had grown up under 
French classification, and would be thrown into confusion by 
applying that of Germany. On the other hand, the German 
officials had been trained in the classification of Germany, 
and could not successfully apply that of France. There was 
a conflict between the classification suited to the business and 
the classification suited to the officials. They compromised 
by applying no classification at all—just what they had pro- 
visionally been doing in wartime. What had been adopted 
as a makeshift now became a settled principle. 

This is the so-called ‘‘ natural system.” It was adopted 
in Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 ; by the connecting roads, on 
through business to or from these provinces, in 1872 ; by 
Baden in 1873 ; by Hungary in 1874. The rate on any class 
of goods consisted of a fixed charge to cover terminal ex- 
penses, independent of distance, plusa rate per mile to cover 
movement expenses. For instance. the tariff of Southwest- 
ern Germany, reduced to American units, was approximately 
as follows, per ton of each class of goods : 


Terminal. Mileage rates. 

EELS CULTS eee ce 55 cents. 9.00 cents. 
RN cd 6.06 Vek ee bad) 0% Udaeed ERGs 44 “ 3.60 ‘ 
Box car : 

Half car-Joad per ton............. 33 “ 220° * 

Whole “* a bie sasces Ss Pe a0, * 
Platform car: 

Half car-load perton... ... .... 33 CS La. * 

Whole ™ Oe eccue Be es ina |« 
ROUEN c ncarnmaateaeeney Sai euevies 33°C 0.90 *‘* 


This system in its complete form did not extend itself 
widely. But it had a decided influence on the rates and 
schedules in other parts of Germany. In 1874 Bavaria 
adopted a ‘‘ compromise tariff.” In the years 1875-76 the 
same change was urged in Prussia; and in the year 1877 the 
so-called ‘‘ reform tariff” of the German Empire came into 
being. It differs from the natural system chiefly in the 
existence of a slight amount of classification, which, in prac- 
tice, amounts to a good deal. The classification and mileage 
rates (exclusive of terminals) are as follows : 

Class: 


a 


mm OL ROD 
POOWSUS 


Ss 
co 
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A 1 (general rate for half car-loads)........ ........... 
B (general rate for who'e car-loads).... .... -.... ..... 
A 2 (grain, Jumber, coal, etc.. half car-loads) 
Special I. (grain, etc., car-loads) .............0.ceessees j 
Special II (Lumber, etc., car-loads)............. ‘ 
Special ITI. (Coal, ei.c., car-loads)... ..... - 1.04-0.88 


Austria adopted a similar system, but did not go quite so 
far toward the cost-of-service principle. Thechief difference 
was that the German system had equal mileage rates (except 
for the terminal), while the Austrian system was constructed 
on a sliding scale, the mileage rates for long distances being 
less than for short ones. It should be understocd that both 
in Germany and Austria there are special rates which deviate 
from the general schedule. In Germany they are rather in- 
frequent, in Austria quite common. 








Foreign Technical Notes. 


Locomotive boiler pressure tends upward in Europe; 180 
Ibs. is no longer uncommon. 





Of 12 different speed recorders tried on German roads, none 
is reported to be both reliable and easy to keep in repair. 





Crucible steel has been found safer for tires than Bessemer 
and Martin by the Germans, and its life is greater. Between 
the two latter they have not much choice. 





It is admitted by the German Railroad Union that passen- 
ger cars with end entrances and longitudinal passages are 
most profitable for traffic requiring economy in train hands 
and lightest weight, with solid construction. 

The question arises : What traffic does not call for these ¢ 


Attempts have been made with considerable success on 
German roads to diminishthe swaying of engines, and with it 
the wear of the rear driver flanges, by making the tender coup- 
ling more or less rigid laterally ; and, indeed, four-wheeled loco- 
motives have been used on some roads for line engines by hav- 
ing heavy shoot bolts on each side entering sockets on the 
tender, and thereby preventing either vertical or horizontal 
swaying. 





Out of 36 German railroads replying to an inquiry, 19 
already oil their stock exclusively at regular periods; six are 
trying the plan; eight have introduced it partially, and only 
three practice the old method-of oiling as needed. Most roads 
use axle boxes requiring a wrench for opening, and almost 





all use a broad spring under the journal covered with felt, 
which draws up the oil from the reservoir below, and, being 
in constant contact with the journal, keeps the latter neatly 
and constantly oiled. 

Some roads use also an extra reservoir on the upper half of 
the box which drops oil by a wick through a hole in the brass. 

Where the two are usedin connection with the periodic 
oiling, tight journal boxes and large bearing su rfaces, hot 
boxes are almost unknown. 


In contrast with the advanced character of its oiling ap 
paratus, European freight braking is somewhat barbarous. 
Many cars have no brakes, and in such cases the approved 
method for switching work is scotching with a stick of wood 
under the wheel, or putting the stick through the pedestal 
frame in such a way that by sitting on it, it is made to act 
as a brake on the wheel. A large class of cars have the 
brakes operated by a long lever on the side of the car body, 
difficult to manage except on the ground alongside, which is 
the usual base of operations. The most favored material for 
brake-blocks is cast-iron with 20 to 25 percent. of steel or 
wrought-iron turnings melted with it. Mineral oil is highly 
favored for car journals, It is specified to be free from all 
foreign substances and from acids, alkalies, salts, tar and 
water; to have no drying qualities; and not to alter by keep- 
ing. The specific gravity at 59° Fahrenheit to be between 
0.88 and 0.92. The consistency must vary little at the 
ordinary temperatures: and it must not stiffen at a higher 
temperature than 14° F. It must not give off inflammable 
vapors at a lower temperature than 320° F., and no perma- 
nently inflammable ones at less than 356° F., and must not 
foam even when highly heated. 








Progress in the Substitution of Steel for Iron. 





Mr. E. B. Dorsey publishes in the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers for May, 1885, a paper 
in continuation of one published in February, 1884, upon the 
same subject (‘‘ Structural Steel”), giving the following 
concise and interesting summary of progress in the use of 
steel for ship and bridge building, locomotive boilers and 
steel castings : 

The last few years have shown a rapid increase in the use 
of mild steel for structural — especially in ship and 
bridge building. In shipbuilc ing it has passed entirely 
through the experimental stage. The following table of iron 
and steel vessels built, classed by Lloyds’ Registry of British 
and Foreign Shipping, shows its progress within the last six 
years: 




















* TONNAGE. PER CENT. 
YEARS. Steel. Iron. pteel. | Iron. 
1878 4,470 | 517,692 008 | 9915 
1879 16,000 470.969 0328 | .9672 
1880 35,373 459,994 0714 9286 
1881 42.407 696,724 0574 9426 
1882 125,841 851,075 11290 «=6| ~~ 18710 
1883 166.428 933,77 1512 |  .8488 





* Note.—All the tons pamed in tuis paper are the long tons of 
2,240 pounds. itp pao T 


The steel tonnage shows a continued increase each year, 
also the percentage, except in the year 1881, when the dif- 
ference in price became too great to use steel profitably over 
iron. 

The above table is taken from a recent poner read before 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain, by Mr. William 
John, of Barrow-in-Furness. He also says, inthe same paper: 

“* Out of the whole material so employed (in five years, 19,- 
157 tons of steel in a total of about 100,000), we have not 
had the slightest bother with either plates or angles or beams; 
but it is far different with iron. 

‘Messrs. Denny Brothers, who were the first among ship- 
builders to take up the question of steel vigorously, and who 
have kept the Jead in it, have built during the same period 
nearly 68,000 tons of steel shipping out of a total of 96,000 
tons, amounting to over 70 per cent. of their total. 

‘*Mr. William Denny, as you will remember, gave his 
views very fully before this Institution, in a valuable paper 
read here in 1881, and further experience has confirmed him 
in those views, asI know from a communication received 
from him a few days ago, in which he says steel has become 
so uniform as to have lost interest, while iron absorbs atten- 
tion from its deterioration and want of uniformity, and the 
men complain if they are put to work iron, on account of the 
amount of spoiled work involved. 

‘*T believe, from what I can learn, that this experience of 
Messrs. Denny and ourselves in the working of steel in the 
shipyard, is borne out in other yards about the country.” 

he preceding statement by Messrs. Denny Brothers and 
Mr. William John are very strong indorsements of mild steel 
over iron, especially so as neither of them are manufacturers 
of iron or steel; their evidence is entirely impartial, and 
this after five years’ very extensive working in steel in ship- 
building ; in no kind of structural work is the material so 
tortured as in shipbuilding ; if it stands this test, it should 
stand all others. 

In England it is estimated that, after allowing for addi- 
tional carrying capacity, owing to the greater strength of 
steel, and consequently comparative lightness of steel vessels 
over those built of iron, iron and steel vessels will stand on 
commercial equality when the cost of steel is 2 cents, and 
iron 114 cents per pound. 

In bridge building steel has also passed through the experi- 
mental stage ; in proof of this can be cited the success of the 
St. Louis bridge—the pioneer of large steel bridges—the 
Brooklyn Suspension, the Niagara Cantilever. the Platts- 
mouth, the Bismarck and the Blair Crossing bridges, the 
bridge on the Northern Pacific at the second crossing of 
Clarke’s Fork. and the number of smaller ones that have 
been built in Europe and India. All have given such great 
satisfaction that Messrs. Barlow and Baker, the distinguished 
engineers, have been encouraged to build entirely of steel the 
New — bridge, with its two unprecedented spans of 1,700 
ft. each. 

Mr. Benjamin Baker, of Messrs. Fowler & Baker, the en- 
gineers of the Forth Bridge, writes me under recent date : 

‘“We have not yet found it necessary to reject a single 
plate or angle bar delivered at our works by either the Steel 
Co. of Scotland or the Landore Siemens Steel Co., and 
have had no failure or trouble of any kind. 

* * * * * * * * 

‘We have about 6,000 tons of steel delivered at present. 
When once you have got accustomed to steel, and the facility 
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of ee and welding it, you look upon iron as a poor sort 
of metal.” 

The London & Northwestern Railway of England com- 
menced using steel boilers in their engines in 1863 ; in 1883, 
they had in use 1,679 engines with steel boilers, giving entire 
satisfaction. 

In the last 20 years (from 1863 to 1883 inclusive) there 
were made in all the world 35,805,388 tons of Bessemer 
steel ; nearly all this was made into rails. 

This, in itself, ought to be convincing proof of the superi- 
ority of steel over iron ; the practical working of this im- 
mense tonnage that has given entire satisfaction. After this 
experience, where is the engineer that says he prefers iron to 
steel rails ¢ 

If steel wil] answer better than iron for rails, where it is 
exposed to frequent shocks and blows frem the modern heavy 
engine, often at high speed over an inelastic roadbed, why 
will it not answer better also for structural work where the 
shock will not generally be as great ? 

Within the last few years the manufacture of steel cast- 
ings from mild steel has made great progress, both in im- 
proved quality and reduction of cost. These castings are not 
quite as strong as the same composition would give in wrought 
steel, provided it isin such shupe or size that it can be well 
worked. 

We know, however, the great difficulty of forging properly 
large or intricate pieces. For this reason such difficult pieces 
are probably stronger cast than forged. 

In making steel castings, the principal difficulties are : 

1. The intense heat required to keep the steel fluid makes it 
difficult to find a material for the molds that will not be 
affected by this intense heat, or will not injure the steel. 

2. Great care is required to make the molds so as to allow 
for the great contraction in cooling (which is double that of 
cast iron) and yet strong enough to resist the pressure of the 
fluid metal. 

8. The necessity of preventing unequal cooling, which is 
liable to cause cracks or fracture. 

Many large steel castings have been made in England and 
France which, from their size and shape, could not have been 
well forged. These castings have given entire satisfaction. 
Among them may be named rollers over 8 ft. long and 3 
ft." in diameter ; crank shafts and shafts over 16 in. in 
diameter ; rams for torpedo boats, 28 ft. from end to end, 
weighing 6 tons ; stern and rudder frames for ships, 27 feet 
by 14 ft., weight 6 tons. 

The Steel Company of Scotland cast of soft steel a gun car- 
riage that weighed in the rough 28 tons, and after being fin- 
ished 17 tons, which gave entire satisfaction. 

After annealing, castings from mild steel have about the 
same ductility and about one-half more tensile strength than 
good wrought-iron. All castings from mild steel require to 
be thorough.y annealed. 

Lloyds’ Registry of England, which gives the rating to 
shipping, made a thorough investigation of the advisability 
of permitting in the construction of vessels the use of steel 
castings for stems, stern frames, rudders, tiller quadrants, 
crank shafts, levers, link blocks, and cther parts of vessels 
and engines, that have been made of wrought iron. After 
careful tests and experiments on a large scale, both in 
oe and France, Chief Engineer Parker reported as fol- 

OWws: 

‘* Tests were also made, not only upon samples of the mate- 
rial cut out of castings, but also upon castings themselves. 
And similar tests were conducted upon samples of forged iron 
and forged steel. The result is that we are now convinced 
that structures can be made of cast-steel quite as fit for the 
purpose intended as those usually constructed of wrought- 
iron, and that they canat the same time be made in such a 
manner as to avoid the uncertainty inevitably associated 
with large iron forgings, owing to the large number of weld- 
ings necessitated in them.” 

I can see no reason why large cannon cannot be cast in steel, 
as described in a paper read before this Society by Capt. O. 
E. Michaelis. Of course, one must expect to encounter diffi- 
cultiesand mishaps at the beginning in any important de- 
parture from the usual routine, but I am satisfied they would 
be soon overcome. At any rate, it is worthy of most earnest 
effort on the part of our government. In the United States 
there have been made good steel castings, such as rollers over 
3 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. long, and cylinders 6 ft. long and 
3 ft. diameter, with 10 in. core. Making the steel gun is only 
multiplying the cylinder 4 to 8 times. 

Engineers should not expect toomuch from wrought-steel 
or steel castings. As steel can be had with tensile strength of 
150,000 Ibs. per square inch, there is great temptation to 
make use of high tensile strength in order to save weight. But 
this saving is at the expense of reliability. I would not ad- 
vise its use in any case, whether in compression or tension, 
with a greater tensile strength per square inch than 70,000 
Ibs. his will give a very reliable and uniform material, 
with elastic limit of about 40,000 Ibs., which can be worked 
up to very closely, owing to the great uniformity in steel. In 
my opinion, this will make a stronger and safer structure 
than if made of stronger steel. 

When this limit is much exceeded, both steel castings and 
wrought-steel become unreliable, cracking and breaking 
without apparent cause. This uncertain action rt md of 
steel, when of greater tensile strength than 80, Ibs. per 
square inch, must be governed by some law ; but as yet this 
law bas not been discovered. This action is so uncertain that 
I know no word that expresses it so well as ‘‘caprice.” ‘This 
is not very scientific, but it expresses this peculiar uncertain 
action very correctly. This caprice increases with the tensile 
strength, commencing, say, at about 80,000 Ibs. per square 
inch tensile strength, the percentage of its increase being 
much greater than that of the tensile strength. Until the 
laws governing this capricious quality are wn, and the 
remedy ound and appliei, engineers would do well to con- 
fine their work to the preceding limit, leaving the range be- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 Ibs. as an extra factor of safety. 

Very great advance has been made in the manufacture of 
soft or mild steel within the last few years, by which the 
quality has not only been improved, but the price reduced ; 
for the best steel suitable for boiler purposes to about that of 
good wrought-iron. This gives the engineer at about the 
same price per pound a much more reliable and stronger 
material, which. consequently, allows him to reduce the 
weight and cost. 

Ina few years an order for wrought-iron for structural 
purposes will be as much of a curiosity as an orde: for iron 
rails would now be from a rich road with heavy traffic. 

At a later date steel oie will largely take the place of 
difficult or heavy workings that are now made in wrought- 
iron, or wrought-steel, or cast-iron. _Cast-iron will be con- 
fined to cheap works, where strength is not required. 

Engineers, especially those engaged in structural branches 
of the profession, should act upon the conclusion that, in en- 
—t the iron age is rapidly wey | away, as the stone 
age has done, and will soon be replaced by the steel age. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


In the Depot. 

_ There was a large crowd of excursionists in the depot at 
Savannah. There was a pale-faced, slim-waisted young man 
weighing about 105 pounds, who paid a colored man a quar- 


ter to get some baggage checked. The man didn’t appreciate 
the situation and took his time for it. Indeed, the young man 
hunted him up to discover that he was ping with some 
of his color, and that the baggage was still uncared for. He 
spoke his mind pretty freely, and was promptly ‘‘ sassed” in 
return. All of a sudden the burly colored man drew a razor 
from his pocket, and started for the light-weight with the re- 
mark that he’d make bloody carpet of him. 

It would have been a good time for the young man to pull 
a revolver, but he made no motion. In such a crowd no one 
knew exactly what was happening, and so the rush of the 
negro was not stayed. He took two skips and a jump, the 
razor in his right hand, and, as he landed in front of the 
young man, the keen weapon made a sweep for the 
white throat. Next instant it was flying among the rafters 
of the building, and the would-be murderer was caressing his 
elbow and howling with pain. As he whirled around he got 
a couple of “lifters” which shot him out of the circle, and 
the young man went to see about his baggage. 

‘* What did you do?” I asked him after we were off. 

‘* Kicked the elbow of his razor arm,” he answered. 

‘Ts it a trick ?” 

‘* Well, it took me a year to learn it.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘‘In Jamaica. It will be six months before he can raise 
that hand to his collar button. You ought to learnit. It 
saves carrying a revolver, is handier than a knife and you 
= as your knuckles up knocking folks down.”—Detroit 

ree Press, 


An Item in Prospect. 


‘*You may look out,” said a locomotive driver to a reporter 
esterday, ‘* to get another local something like the one you 
a few days ago about the boy being killed.” On being 

asked to explain, the engineer stated that yesterday he was 
startled to see a colored boy run to the track in front of the 
approaching train. On getting between the rails the boy 
seemed to melt down into the ground and the engineer knew 
that the little imp’had jumped down into a cattle guard to 
let the train thunder over him. A curve was just beyond 
the cattle guard, and as the train rounded this the engineer 
looked back from his cab window and saw the boy crawling 
out of the whole unharmed, but doubtless thoroughly 
charmed by his experience. Instances of this kind used to be 
frequent about Charlotte, but the engineer states that this is 
the first he had known since 1870. His fire-box was droppin 
coals and a little darky had just sunk into a cattle gua 
ahead of him. Before he could stop the coals from falling he 
reached the cattle guard, and the little n was almost 
roasted alive under the shower of coals that dropped on him. 
“Tl tell you,” repeated the engineer, ‘‘ you may look out 
= another big local, for it’s coming.”—Charlotte (N. C.) 

bserver. 


A Singular Accident. 


The Hagerstown (Md.) Mail relates that as a fast train 
a at Point of Rocks the engineer was found sturned 
and almost lifeless, suffering apparently from a blow in the 
head. A dead chicken was found lying in the cab. The only 
explanation that could be given was that the chicken at- 
tempted to fly across the track while the train was runnin: 
at a high speed and came in collision with the driver’s head. 
The latest news was that the unfortunate man had recov- 
ered consciousness, but that his recovery was by no means 
assured. 

The Mail does not explain where the fireman was, nor how 
it happened that he saw nothing of the affair. 


The Oldest Locomotive Engineer. 


One of the oldest locomotive engineers in this country— 

robably the oldest now in active service—is Mr, Benjamin 
ener, who is now running an express train on the Eastern 
Division of the New York, Lake Erie & Western road, be- 
tween Jersey City and Port Jervis. Mr. Hafner began his 
railroad career as a fireman on the Baltimore & Ohio in 1840 
and was given an enginein 1843, running first on express 
trains between Baltimore and Washington and afterward on 
the mail train between Baltimore and Cumberland. In 1848 
he left that road, and went to the Erie, running a passenger 
train there until 1854, when he went west, and was for a time 
on the Illinois Central. Returning eastward he ran on the 
Erie again for a short time,fand on the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
finally in 1858 settled down on the Erie, and has been on that 
road ever since, having run on the line altogether 31 years. 
He has thus had a railroad experience of 45 years, 3 as fire- 
man and 42 as engineer, and is still, we trust, good for many 
years more. 

Mr. Hafner has had a varied experience with different 
styles of locomotives, and has doubtless many reminiscences 
which wuld be interesting. In one respect he has been 
singularly fortunate—he has never had a bad accident, and, 
although he has always run on passenger trains, the only pas- 
senger ever killed on one of his trains,was by an accident which 
was certainly not his fault, the death in question being caused 
by what was called a ‘‘snake-head” on the old-fashioned 
strap rail, that is, by the end of the rail working loose and 
catching on a car wheel, and thus being driven up through 
the floor of the car. 


Railroad Men’s Christian Association. 


The seventh annual day of prayer for the railroad men of 
the Lehigh Valley was observed on Sunday, Aug. 16. The 
committee of the Railroad Men’s Christian Association issued 
a circular to the Christian workers of the Lehigh Valley urg- 
ing all to make this seventh annual day memorable and re- 
quested pastors of churches to preach on the subject or to 
make ‘ial prayer for it at the hour of the morning wor- 
ship. This request was very generally complied with, as in 
previous years. 

A branch of the Association has lately beer established at 
Port Jervis, N. Y., which is largely a railroad town. A con- 
siderable membership is promi The New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Co. will give the use of the rooms and will 
also assist in furnishing them. 


Sun Struck on His Engine. 


Train No. 24 on the Boston & Albany Railroad left Wor- 
cester yesterday morning at 9:30 o’clock, on time. It was 
an express train and due in Boston at 11 o'clock. Conductor 
R. B. Gardner was in charge, and Edward King managed 
the engine. When South Framingham was reached all was 
well, and after taking on more water the train sped on its 
way toward Boston. Shortly after passing Cottage Farm 
station Engineer King felt that he was oy ay | sick, and as 
the rapidly flying train sped down the track he fully realized 
that if something was not done at once he would lose all con- 
tro] of the engine and cars which followed him, and that a 
terrible disaster would ensue. He felt that the intense heat 
was more than he could stand up under ; he felt his By my 
powers dropping away inch by inch, and, as a final effort, 

just before the engine and train arrived at the crossing of the 
‘vidence road he gave all his effort to shut off the steam 
and dropped insensible on the floor of the cab. If the engine 
had been allowed to go by an awful disaster might have re- 
sulted. There was a train on the Providence railroad track 
all ready to cross. Engineer King dropped apparently dead 





with his band on the throttle. Conductor Gardner at once 








took charge. The latter very soon procured the services of 
an engineer on a itching engine, and the train was 
brought to Boston with very little loss of time. Engineer 
King, although very ill, was conveyed to his home on the 3:30 
p- m. train.— Boston Advertiser, Aug. 15. 


Tea Time. 


There has been considerable competition of late between 
the Northern Pacific road and the Union Pacific road on tea 
traffic, each road endeavoring to make the quickest time on 
record between the Pacific coast and Chicago. Some time 
ago the Northern Pacific made some very quick time with 
trains loaded with tea, which caused the Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific roads to exert themselves to excel it. The lat- 
ter lines have just sent three tea trains to this city, all of 
which made time excelling that made by passeriger trains. 
The first train left San Francisco at 3:20 o'clock p. m., Aug. 
2, and arrived here Aug. 7 at 2 o'clock, the time being 4 
days 22 hours and 40 minutes. The second train left San 
Francisco at 1:55 o’clock p. m., Aug. 4, and arrived in Chi- 
cago Aug. 9at 2:55 a. m., the time being 4 days and 13 
hours. The third train left San Francisco at 6:50 p. m., 
Aug. 5, and arrived here Aug. 10 at 8am., the time being 
4 days 13 hours and 10 minutes. This is the fastest time on 
record, but another tea train is now on the way, and the in- 
tention is to have its time exceed all previous efforts. The 
regular time for passenger trains is 4 days and 16 hours.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Aug. 15. 

The Northern Pacific put its first tea train through from 
Tacoma to New York in quick time; it reached New York 
Aug. 17, having made the run of 3,378 miles in 8 days 4 
hours, an average of 17%4 miles an hour, without allowance 
for stops. 


A Narrow Escape. 


The recent discharge of Homer Bartlett, the engineer of 
the Boston & Albany’s ‘‘ Modoc” train, which leaves Boston 
daily at 7 p. m., an old and very faithful employé, has 
brought to fight the particulars of an occurrence at the 
Union station in Worcester last week, which narrowly 
escaped resulting in a terrible calamity. The affair has been 
kept quiet up to the present time. It seems that a heavily- 
loaded excursion train from Providence to Nashua was about 
to cross the main tracks of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
east of the Worcester station, when the ‘* Modoc,” bound 
west, with nine cars full of passengers, came thunderin 
down the grade in reckless disregard of the signals set again 
it. Fortunately the excursion train was momentarily delayed 
on the south main track by the failure of the air brakes to let 
go promptly, and this slight delay doubtless saved the lives 
of Cendreds of people, for ina minute more the excursion 
train would have been diagonally across the north track in 
front of the fast train. Engineer Bartlett’s defense was that 
the glare of numerous locomotive headlights in front of him 
confused the signals so that he mistook them. The officers of 
the road were loath to discharge him, but discipline required 
it.— Boston Traveller, Aug. 18. 


What is It? 


The following curious circular has been sent to a number 
of railroad officers and others: 

* A system of carrying mail and express to compete with 
the present locomotive. 

** David Allan, formerly of Greenock, Scotland, residing 
at present at Joliet, Ill., to all railroad stockholders and the 
public in general: I will guarantee to run the cheapest train 
per mile and give the most accommodation for the least 
amount of money of any railroad system that is existing at 
the present day, and challenge any locomotive builder or rail- 
r master mechanic to meet me publicly and discuss the 
statements I am able to produce. I will state that the average 
passenger train is not worth the trucks it runs upon, and is 
not adapted to the wants of the public. I will take the pass- 
enger traffic at present in America, 24,500,000 passenger- 
miles in the day, 750,000 train-miles per day, locomotives’ 
expenses per mile 22 cents, number of locomotives to run 
10,714, the cost $85,000,000. I will run for 1 cent per train 
per mile, or 16,000,0C0 of miles for the same if required. The 
total capital on my system $7,000,000 to do the amount of 
actual work. I can cover the whole road in 10 minutes with 
passengers, mail and express, and any part of the road can be 
a station with me. Cost per hour to run it from 20 horse 
down to the lowest power, 40 cents to 6 cents per hour per 
horse-power. It is not what the locomotive could earn or 
draw, it is what it earns and draws. I can run 300 to 700 
passenger-miles in a day, rolling stock $100. I am open to 
any arrangements upon the earning of or manufacturing of 
it in the meantime. According to the laws of any nation, 
agreement may be its gross earnings. I will run in opposi- 
tion to any system at present between the Atlantic and 
Pacitic. I am at present a very common section hand. 

** Joliet, Il., U. S. A. ‘“* Davip ALLAN. ” 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Manchester Locomotive Works in Manchester, N. H., 
has recently delivered several new locomotives to the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy road. ro 

The Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Altoona are building 
a consolidation freight engine of a new class, with a larger 
boiler than those now in use. ae 

The Illinois Central Shops in Chicago are building four 
new locomotives for the road. They are passenger engines 
with 17 by 24 in. cylinders. 

The Car Shops. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieoee shops in ne, 
Pa., have just completed 160 new gondola cars, to carry 
tons each. : 

The Pullman car shops in Pullman, Il, are eo yp an 
order for 50 street cars for the Broadway Railroad in New 
York. 


Bridge Notes. 

Information has been received that the commission of en- 
gineers to examine the plans submitted for the great Hawks- 
bury River bridge in New South Wales has selected two of 
the 16 plans and bids submitted, and has forwarded these 
two to the New South Wales government for final award. 
One of the plans selected was put in by an English firm, the 
other by the Union Bridge Co., of New York and Buffalo. 
The final award cannot be received in less than six months. 

The contract for the bridges on the new Indianapolis, Eel 
River & Southwestern road has been let to Brown & Coch- 
ran, of Indianapolis. 

Iron and Steel. 
D. W. C. Carroll & Co., of the Fort Pitt Iron Works in 
Pittsburgh, have contracted to furnish a Bessemer steel plant 
to Shoenberger & Co., of that city, and are also doing some 
work for a steel plant for Jones & Laughlins. 

The lessees of the Vulcan Iron & Steel Works in St. Louis 
are putting the works in order and expect to start them up 
early in ee. ; 

Chickies Iron Co. will shortly blow out its furnance at 
Chickies, Pa., and tear it n. A new furnace of much 
larger capacity will then be built in its place, 
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The Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Warks have resumed work, 
after a long stoppage, in nearly all departments. 

Katahdin Furnace in Maine is to be rebuilt by the Katah- 
din Charcoal Iron Co., recentl — at Bangor, Me., 
with $600,000 capital stock. The directors are Charles V. 
Lord, F. H. Wilson, Chas. A. Gibson, E. M. Hersey, of Ban- 
gor, and A. P. Gould, of Thomaston; Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, Henry McLaughlin. O. W. Davis, Jr., is the General 
Manager, with office in Bangor, and Ernst Sjéstedt, recently 
from the Cherokee Iron Works, of Georgia, is the Superin- 
tendent, with office at the furnace. The work of rebuilding 
is now being actively prosecuted, and the company expects to 
be in blast about Oct. 15. The capacity of the plant will be 
enlarged to 600 tons per month of car-wheel charcoal pig 
iron. A large proportion of the product is already engaged. 

Chattanooga Furnace in Chattanooga, Tenn., has gone out 
of blast for repairs, but will. start up again as soon as the 
necessary work is completed. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The Curtis Regulator Co., of Boston, has just finished a 
large pressure regulator for the water-works of the city of 
Moscow, Russia. : 

The National Railway & Street Rolling Stock Co., of Con- 
cord, N. H., owning the Stimson patent for improved car- 
axle boxes, has its journal boxes now on trial on the Maine 
Central, the Portland & Ogdensburg and other roads. The 
trials will necessarily last some time, as it is the company’s 
purpose te give them a thorough test. The officers of the com- 
pany are: i 8S. Nutter, President: N. E. Martin, Clerk and 
Treasurer; M. V. B. Stimson, Age 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The Iron Age says: ‘‘ Eastern mills have booked 
during the week about 25, to 28,000 tons of orders, 
chiefly for the South, though the Northwest and the East 
have taken rouud lots. Since in almost every case the price 
is for delivery at distant points, it is possible, in the absence 
of accurate data on the freight rates, to estimate only ap- 
proximately the net figure at mill. It is certain, however, 
that in many instances $27 at mill has been considerably 
shaded. Small lots have fetched $28 at tidewater.” 

A meeting of the associated Bessemer steel rail manufac- 
turers was held in Long Brauch, Aug. 14. The following 
companies were represented : Bethlehem Iron Co. ; Pennsy!- 
vania Steel Co.; Carnegie Bros. (limited); the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill Co.; Joliet lron & Steel Co.; Union Steel Co. ; 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Co.; Cambria Iron Co.; Lackawanna 
Coal & Iron Co.; Albany & Renssalaer Iron Co. ; Scranton 
Steel Co., and Worcester Steel Co. After a long discussion 
it was unanimously agreed to reduce the production of steel 
rails so as not to exceed the demand, and to enable manufac- 
turers to make rails at remunerative prices next year. The 
reduction will be based upon the capavity of each mill, and 
will take effect Jan. 1, 1886. 

The Bessemer Steal Co. (limited), of Pennsylvania, repre- 
senting 11 of the largest steel manufacturing concerns of the 
United States, held its semi-annual meeting, and discussed 
the depression in the trade, for which various remedies were 
suggested. The meeting adjourned to meet again in Phila- 
delphia. 

Rea il Fastenings.—The market is dull, with prices nomi- 
nally unchanged at 1.90 cents for spikes in Pittsburgh, 2.40 
@2.80 for track-bolts, and 1.60@1.70 for  splice-bars. 
Some sales are reported on private terms. 

Old Rails.—The mraket for old iron rails is unsettled and 
quotations are difficult to make, from $16.50@$18 per ton at 
tide-water being reported, according to quality. Old steel 
rails are quo at $16.50@$17.50 per ton in Pittsburgh, 
according to length. 

Jar Couplers, 

The Lehigh Valley has tried the McKeen safety coupler 
in three forms: 1. The improvement added to the ordinary 
wrought-iron draw-bar, the only change required in the 
original forging being the drilling of two %-in. holes. 2. An 
annealed cast-steel draw-bar (weight, 83 Ibs.). This is the 
form which was exhibited at the Master Car-Builders’ Con- 
vention. 3. A cast-iron draw-bar (weight, 114 lbs.). This 
form has recently been tested and will be put on a number of 
cars. 

In the last tests of the coupler at Packerton the cast-iron 
draw-bar was used and og to severe tests, on very crooked 
track, using Jinks from 9'¢ to 12 in. long. 


Brake Tests. 


The trial train of the American Brake Co., of St. Louis, re- 
cently gave several tests of its performance on the West 
Shore road near Little Ferry, N. J., in the presence of officers 
of the West Shore and the Long Island roads. 

The Rote Automatic Brake =. of Mansfield, O., offers to 
furnish any railroad with brakes for a trialtrain. The com- 
pany also gives notice that it wishes to have tests of its brake 
made in competition with any other. 

On Monday, Aug. 16, this train gave a series of tests on 
the Lehigh Valley road. As has —— been the case, 
these tests were very successful, and the action of the brake 
was approved by a number of railroad officers who were 
present. 

Surveys Which Do Not Agree. 


The Central Pacific land office, according to a San Francisco 
dispatch, has discovered, in making up its maps from the 
government surveys filed at Salt Lake and Boise City, that 
the surveys of Utah and Idaho do not match exactly, and 
that there is consequently a strip of land 2¢ miles wide be- 
tween the two territories which does not belong to either, at 
least according to the maps. 


A New Style of Street Rail. 
The new street rail patened by President C. A. Richards 
of the Metropolitan Railroad and Mr. Elizur Barnes, his Road- 
master, is attracting much attention from street railway men 
all over the country, on account of its many advantages over 
the rail now in use. The common rail is thin, and is fastened to 
longitudinal timbers, which are nearly even with the pave- 
ments of the street. There is on the inner side of the rail a 
broad flange, in which the wheels of heavy wagons as well as 
light carriages easily run, but which frequently works 
mischief to the latter when attempts are made to turn out for 
an advancing car. The new rail resembles the ordinary T 
rail used on steam railroads, but differs from it especially in 
the formation of the upper part, which is adapted for street 
railroads. The flange of the rail is just,wide enough to 
allow the flange of the car wheel to run it easily, but is too 
narrow to admit any carriage wheel. The longitudinal 
timbers upon which the rails are placed are set 3 in. 
beneath the ground, the lower part of the rail being fastened 
to them by spikes driven on the outside of the rail, as are the 
rails of a steam railroad fastened to the ties. The rails are 
fastened together by fish-plates, thus forming a continuous 
rail and doing away with the familiar ‘‘ thump-thump- 
thump” heard as the car from one rail to another. 
‘The new rail is claimed to be more economical than the old: 
it will last longer, and the timbers under it will cost less, and 
will not have to be replaced so often. In fact it is thought 
that where a common street car track lasts three years now, 
the new style will last 10. President Richards is having 200 
tons of the new rails rolled at Worcester, and proposes to lay 





them on the new locations recently granted by the aldermen. 
—Boston Traveller. 

A Ship Railroad in Nova Scotia. 
A Bangor dispatch says that prominent railroad and shipping 
men in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are just now inter- 
ested in a project which is intended to revolutionize the coast- 


ing traffic and to develop the resources of the north shore of | 


New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. Itis the construc- 
tion of a ship railroad across the isthmus between Northum- 
berland Straits and Chignecto Bay, the northern arm of the 
Bay of Fundy, by which a saving of over 300 miles can be 
made in a voyage from the north shore of Prince Edward 
Island to Boston or other ports in the United States. By the 
natural route vessels from the Gulf of St. Lawrence are 
obliged to make a circuit of Nova Scotia, which is a great 
obstacle, not only by reason of the distance, but also on ac- 
count of the dangers of navigation along its rocky coast. 
Work has already been commenced on the road, and good 
progress is being made, the Chief Engineer being John Fow- 
er, who constructed the underground railroad in London and 
who is now engaged on the bridge over the Firth of Forth. A 
London syndicate has signed a contract to furnish the money 
required for carrying out the project. 
Adverse Critcisms on Compound Locomotives. 

A correspondent of the English Mechanic, for whose com- 
petency and good faith we cannot vouch, but have no reason 
to question, seems to have an unfavorable opinion of the 
compound locomotives on the London & Northwestern Rail- 
way, which he expresses as follows ; 

‘** These, as you are well aware, were designed chiefly with 
the view of recucing fuel consumption. There are two 
classes of compounds, the small or ‘ experiment ’ class, work- 
ing with 150 lbs pressure, and the big or ‘ Dreadnaught’ 
class, working with 175 Ibs., and weighing over 40 tons. 
Both classes, however, really work at pressures considerably 
higher than the nominal figures, which is to be borne in 
mind in considering the results yielded. 

** One fact in reference to the compounds admits of no con- 
tradiction—they are unable to attain the highest speeds. Up 
to about 50 milesan hour they are well enough, but back 
pressure in the big cylinder, stiffness of working, or some 
other cause prevents the proper running of the engine when 
this rate isexceeded. However great the emergency, a com- 
pound cannot exceed its normal pace down-hill, and thus it 

appens that if by any mischance time is lost up-hill, the 
trsin has to come in late, for time cannot be made up down- 
hill. With some of the fastest trains it is all but impossible 
for the compounds—small ones, at any rate—to keep time. 
These facts are more than even sophistry can distort; and 
while, therefore, the number which have been built is cause of 
astonishment, it is merely another instance of the pertinacity 
of engineers. 

‘** Next to time lost in running, comes time wasted in start- 
ing. Sometimes compounds have not merely delayed, but 
have absolutely refused to start at all until assisted by an- 
other engine. With heavy trains half a minute to a minute 
is often lost on starts, especially if the gradient is unfavor- 
able. Of course, other engines do so, too, sometimes, but not 
to the extent the compounds do. 

‘Tt is not easy to get at the coal consumption, but inquiries 
tend to show that drivers receive no more coal premiums than 
formerly, if as much. Iam induced to believe that no coal 
really is saved, a view which is supported by the trial on the 
Southwestern. If report is correct, the number of failures 
with compounds is abnormally high:and general repairs ex 
pensive. The oil required for lubricating purposes is also 
very considerable. 

**There may be among your numerous readers some one 
who will do battle for the compounds, and give us the other 
side of the case. On the Northwestern I have searched in 
vain for an official or servant who will say a good word for 
the new engines. Many a time have I been met with the re- 
ply, ‘We must not say anything about them.’ Every one 
dislikes the compounds, though it would not do to express it. 
Hence the reticence of the drivers. But when a driver bas a 
good engine, did any one ever find him unwilling to expatiate 
on its merits 7” 

The evidence presented in another column that compound- 
ing is advantageous, comes from so many different sources 
that something more definite than this is required to disprove 
it; but we give the above for what it is worth. 


Fine Pitched Threads for Bolts and Nuts. 


Maj. W. R. King, U. 8. A., recently read a paper before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, from which it ap- 
pears that there was a material gain in strength by using a 
pitch about twice as fine as the present standards. His con- 
clusions are: ‘ 

‘** The importance of the results is evident from the fact 
that a net increase of about 20 per cent. in the statical 
strength of bolts and 150 per cent. in their resistance to sud- 
den strains can be made by simply using finer threads, and 
at least 40 per cent. of the iron inthe head and nut can be 
saved by making them that much lighter. It is certainly a 
mystery why manufacturers will persist in throwing away 
metal and labor in makinipiparse threads which cut away 
the bolts unnecessarily at their weakest point, and I can only 
account for it upon the theory that the present scales have 
been inherited from the coarse blacksmith work of former 
years, which has been carried into our modern and more re- 
fined practice to avoid changing taps and dies.” 

He adds the following summary of tests of a 114-in. bolt: 


Pounds. 
The standard bolts broke at an average strain of.. ... 76 655 
po Re aren re reer ee 62,991 
Those with 18 threads yielded at........ .. . 94,248 


It will be noticed that the latter were just on the point of 
breaking when the nut pulled off. 
Mean Results. 


Relative tensile strength ....... 
Stretch ... : 


Pvaetin® ha aticndss tabmien 3 .06 .08 
Relative work .............+-.e0- .025 .0726 .0984 
RN ere 1 2.9 4 


The advantages sought are : 
1, At least 20 per cent. additional statical strength. 
2. Three or four times the strength to resist impact. 

3. Easier to cut. 

4. Less liable to work loose. 

5. In many cases it will take the place of upset or enlarged 
bolt-ends. ; 

6. In such cases it would have the advantage of filling the 
hole, or, rather,it would avoid the necessity of making the 
holes larger than the body of the bolts. 

7. A saving of 50 or 60 per cent. in weight of heads and 
nuts; also in cost. 

8. Bolts may be placed closer to angles in structures with- 
out chipping out for head or nut. 

The disadvantages would be : 

1. Cost of changing taps and dies. 

2. Additional time required to put on or remove nuts, 
which, of course, is hardly worthy of notice. 

3. In case of bolts frequently removed, there would, of 
course, be a greater loss in strength from wear and rust of sur- 
faces of thread. We have seen, however. that this wear 
must go on until the No. 12 thread is as fine as the No. 18 
thread before the nut will strip. In some cases, like the 





bolts that secure the cylinder heads of a steam engine, it 
will probably be best to retain a coarse thread. 

The more injurious effects of slight injuries to the threads 
hardly seem to be sufficiently dwelt upon in this paper. 

Interlocking Signal Train Protection Bar. 

Engineering iliustrates a simple and practical precaution 
against the risk of accidents at stations and junctions by the 
errors of signalmen. by which a signalman is prevented from 
lowering his signals for a second train to enter a station 
whileit is already occupied by a standing train. No addi- 
tional lever in the signal cabin is required, the protection 
bar being worked by the same lever that works the home 
signal. The weight of the train holds down a bar along- 
side the rails so as to lock the proper parts of the apparatus. 

A protection bar of this kind is not a novel idea, except in 
the details, which seem to be well worked out, and in the 
manner of actuating it, which is in this case by wire, as 
there is in use on the New York Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, at the Germantown Junction interlocking 
apparatus, a bar used for identically the same purpose, i. e., 
to prevent the leverman or operator from giving a clear 
signal to a train while another train, fouling the junction 
track, is standing at the station. This bar is operated by 
pipe connections in the same manner as switches. The same 
purpose is also accomplished by the use of electricity, with 
the one advantage of being able to cover a longer piece of 
track than could be covered with a bar, which in some cases, 
owing to its short length, would fail to lock the signal, owing 
short train or light engine not standing on it. 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Northern Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in New York, 
Sept. 17. 

Ohio & Mississippi, annual meeting, at the office in Cincin- 
nati, Oct. 8.. Transfer books close Sept. 12. 

Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payanle Sept. 15, to stockholders of record on Aug. 15. 

Iowa Falls & Sioux City (leased to Illinois Central), 1°4 per 
cent., quarterly, payable Sept. 1, to stockholders of record on 
Aug. 15. 

North Pennsylvania (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 2 
per cent., quarterly, payable Aug. 25, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on Aug. 12. 





Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be as follows : 

The Muster Cur-Painters’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Toronto, Ont., on Wednesday, Sept. 2. 

Tho National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agerts will hold its next hatf-yearly meeting in New York, 
at 11 a. m., on Tuesday, Sept. 15. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold 
its fall meeting in Halifax, Nova Scotia, beginning on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 16. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen will hold its an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia, on Monday, Sept. 21. 

The General Time Convention will meet at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, in Chicago, on Thursday, Oct. 8. 

The Southern Time Convention will meet at the National 
Railway Exchange, No. 46 Bond street, New York, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 14. 


National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents. 

The following from Secretary A. J. Smith is dated Cleve- 

land, O., August, 1885: 

‘* The semi-annual meeting of this Association will be held 
at New York, at the Windsor Hotel, Tuesday, Sept. 15, at 
11 o'clock a.m. Blank credentials will be furnished new 
members at the meeting.” 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 
The July sheet of this association shows payment of benefits 
during the month as follows: Main Stem, Transportation 
Department, 118; Machinery Department, 143; Road De- 
partment, 103; Baltimore & Philadelphia, 3; Trans-Ohio 
divisions, 167; Pittsburgh Division, 73; physicians’ bills, 123: 
total, 730. 

The following circular has been issued: 

‘* The business of the Relief Association in its loan and 
building features has assumed such dimensions as to necessi- 
tate a more systematic method in certain particulars, in order 
to secure the greatest economy intime for the Building In- 
spector of the Association. The latter, under the constitution 
and rules, is required to inspect and report on all property on 
which loans are sought to be obtained, in order to submit the 
matter intelligently to the board of trustees. It is obvious 
that, in view of the vast territory over which the business 
operations extend, this officer cannot visit the different places 
where inspections are to be made more than once a month; 
consequently all applications should be placed in his hands at 
such a time as will enable him to give then proper attention 
prior to the meeting of the board of trustees. In order to 
obtain this result it has been concluded to require, after Aug. 
1, 1885, that all applications for loans shall be sent in not later 
than the 15th day of each month. Applications received 
thereafter will not be acted upon until the second meeting of 
the board following that date. 

‘* Applications for loans must be made upon the blanks fur- 
nished for that purpose, which can be obtained from any de- 
positary, or the Secretary of the Relief Association, and all 
the information asked for in this blank must be supplied, so 
far as practicable.” 


American institute of Mining Enginecrs. 


Prof. R. W. Raymond, Secretary of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers, has issued the following circular under date of 
Aug. 15: 

‘* As announced in Circular No. 6, the next meeting of the 
Institute will be held at Halifax. Communications should 
be addressed to Mr. Edwin Gilpin, Inspector of Mines, Hali- 
fax, Secretary of the Local Committee. Members are ad- 
vised to write early to Mr. Gilpin concerning hotel accommo- 
dations. 

‘The following provisional programme is announced : 

‘* Wednesday, Sept. 16.—Opening session in the morning, 
adjourning early to permit inspection of the city. Sessions 
afternoon and evening. (The lateness of the arrival of the 
St. John train Tuesday evening has caused this postpone- 
ment of the opening session to the next morning.) 

Thursday, Sept. 17.—In the morning, an excursion to the 
Montagu gold mines; in the afternoon, closing session; in the 
evening, a dinner given by the citizens of Halifax. 

Friday, Sept. 18.—Three excursions are proposed, as fol- 


lows : 
“1. To Windsor (plaster-quarries), Grand Pre, Annapolis 
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and St. John, arriving at St. John Saturday 
tide is favorable, parties preferring to visit Springhill can go 
from Windsor to Parrsboro, thence by rail to Springhill, and 
to St. John Saturday night. 

**2. To Londonderry tron Works, thence by special train 
to Springhill, thence either to St. John (arriving Saturday 
morning) or to the Joggins on Saturday, reaching St. John 
Sunday morning. 

‘3. To Pictou coal-field, returning to Truro Friday even- 
ing; to Londonderry, Saturday evening; thence to Spring- 
hill, and to St. John, by night train, arriving Saturday morn- 
ing. 

“4. An excursion to Cape Breton is also pro , which 
would occupy the whole of the following week, the  ' 
probably reaching St. John Sunday morning, Sept. aa t 
is particularly important that those desiring to take this ex- 
cursion should notify Mr. Gilpin at once, that suitable ar- 
rangements may be made. 

** With regard to ail the excursions named above, it is 
desirable that members should notify Mr. Gilpin of their 
choice. Arrangements will be made by which any who 
desire to make more than one of the excursions can be accom- 
een if they are willing to stay over into the following 
week. 

‘** A special circular concerning railway rates will be sent 
from this office, together with the necessary certificate, to 
all who notify the Secretary of their intention to attend the 
meeting.” 

A number of papers have already been announced to be 
read at this meeting. The Secretary’s office is at No. 13 
Burling Slip, New York. 


Western Association of General Passenger 
Ticket Agents. 

A quarterly meeting of this Association was held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Aug. 12. There was a large attendance, but 
no special matter was brought up, and only the usual routine 
business was transacted. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting in Cincinnati, Nov. 19. 

On the following day the members went on an excursion to 
Oconomowoc, on invitation of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Co., returning on Aug. 14. 


& 


The Utica Canal Conference. 
A conference was held in Utica, N. Y., Aug. 19, at which 
delegations were present from New York, Buffalo, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Albany and a number of smaller towns 
along the Erie Canal. Ex-Gov. Horatio Seymour presided 
and a number of speeches were made. The following plat- 
form was adopted by the conference : 

‘* The delegates in convention assembled, representing the 
various commercial and agricultural interests of the state of 
New York, hereby declare : 

**1. That ithas ever been the policy of the people of this 
state to maintain adequate facilities for transportation of 
freight from the great West and the Canadasto theseaboard 
by means of a cheap water route; that this policy should not be 
abandoned, but that the canals of the state should be forever 
preserved and maintained free, and in such condition as to 
satisfy the wants of commerce. 

‘2. That in pursuance of such policy the interests of the 
entire state demand that the canals shall be improved by 
lengthening the locks and deepening the channel. 

‘**3. That preservation and improvement of our canals be 
urged on the attention of the Legislature by the Executive 
Committee of this convention.” 

The Chair appointed as this Executive Committee, which was 
instructed to print and thoroughly distribute the platform 
and literature informing the public of the objects of the con- 
ference: Orlando B. Potter, W. H. Webb, John F. Henry, 
A. B. Miller, of New York; De Witt C. Littlejohn, of Oswego; 
Edward Wemple, of Fultonville, and J. A. Heines, of 
Rochester. To the committee were added Horatio Seymour, 
Arthur W. Hickman and Frank S. Gardiner. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Batesville & Brinkley.—The following circular from 
W. J. Thompson, General Manager of this road, is dated 
Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 10: ‘Mr. James Harrington is 
hereby appointed General Superintendent of the Batesville 
& Brinkley Railroad, vice Mr. E. Summerfield, resigned, 
with office at Brinkley, Ark. All agents and employés of 
the company will be subject to his orders and make their re- 
ports through him. Until further orders he will also dis 
charge the duties of General Freight and Ticket Agent of 
said company.” 





Canada, La Urasse & Southwestern.—This company has 
elected officers as follows: President, F. A. Roziene, Charles 
City, Ia.; Vice-President, W. T. Price, Black River Falls, 
Wis.: Secretary, A. R. Spriggs, Charles City, Ia.; Treas- 
urer, G. C. Hixon, La Crosse, Wis.; Executive Committee, 
F. A. Roziene, W. T. Price, Joseph Clark, G. R. Montague 
and B. W. Stevens. 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern—Mr. A. E. Touzalin is 
President of this new company, which is to build the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy’s line to St. Paul, and has his 
office in Chicago. Mr. W. H. Holcomb has been appointed 
General Manager, with office at La Crosse, Wis. r. Hol- 
comb was receutly General Superintendent of the Chicago & 
Towa road. 


Chicago & Iowa.—Mr. H. D. Judson is appointed Acting 
General Superintendent, with office at Rochelle, Ill., in place 
of W. H. Holcomb, who has gone to the new Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Northern road. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—Mr. W. M. Rank is ap- 
— General Agent in San Francisco in place of N. B. 
iddy, resigned. 


Fargo, Moorhead & Northeastern.—This new compan 
has its office in Moorhead, Minn. The directors are A. i. 
Baker, D. H. Fisk, Otto Kunkle, John M. Martin, F. Puhler 
and R. A. Wilkinson. 


Freeport, Ironton, Mauston & Northern.—The directors 
of this new company are: C. E. Bahn, Lime Ridge, Wis.; J. 
H. Menoun, Lemonweir, Wis.; E. Blakeslee, Peter Croak, 
Ironton, Wis.: P. R. Briggs, J. H. Stewart. F. Wisner, 
Mauston, Wis. 


Kentucky Central.—Mr. Epes Randolph is appointed Chief 
Engineer and General Roadmaster, with office in Covington, 
Ky. He was formerly on the Alabama Great Southern, and 
more recently General Manager of the Allegheny Iron Min- 
ing Co., of Virginia. 

Minneapolis, Lyndale & Min»netonka.—At the annual 
meeting, in Minneapolis, Minn., August 14, the following di- 
rectors were chosen: P.S. Mackay, C. A. Pillsbury, J. K. 
Sidle, S. 8.9 Small, E. A. Street. The board elected S. S. 
Small, President and General Manager; C. A. Pillsbury, 
Vice-President ; P. S. Mackay, Secretary; J. K. Sidle, 
Treasurer. 


Northwest Central.—At a meeting held in Toronto, Ont., 
recently, the following officers were chosen: Presiden’ 
James Beaty; Vice-President, L, A, Billy; directors, Robe 


p. m. If the | 


Beaty, Robert Hay, W. Kennedy, Philip Low, John Nor- 
quay, L. J. Riopel, Charles H. Tupper. 


Port Jervis & Monticello.—Mr. James M. Warner has 
been appointed Superintendent in place of M. V. Heller, re- 
signed; office at Port Jervis, N. Y. Mr. Warner is now Chief 
Dispatcher of the Delaware Division of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western road. 


Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic.—The oneee, 
— L. P. Westcott, President, is dated Orlando, Fl 


circular 
a., July 


‘*The Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic Railroad Co. assumes 
this day control of the railroad line heretofore operated by 
the Tropical Construction Co., Orlando to Tavares. All 
accounts prior to July 28 will be reported to and will be set- 
tled by the Tropical Construction Co. All accounts from and 
after July 28 inclusive will be reported to and adjusted by 
the Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic Railroad Co. 

**F. C. Hand is hereby appointed Genera] Superintendent 
of the Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic Railroad Co., and will 
have charge of all matters pertaining to the general business 
of the company, reporting to the President. Charles V. 
McKinlay is hereby appointed General Freight and Ticket 
Agent of the Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic Railroad, and 
will have charge of all matters pertaining to the freight and 
ticket business of this company. All accounts pertaining to 
the freight and ticket business should be forwarded to him at 
Crlando. The General Freight and Ticket Agent will report 
to the President.” 


Virginia, Tennessee d& Georgia Air Line.—The following 
circular from Mr. Henry Fink, General Manager of this line 
(including the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, the Nor- 
folk & Western and the Shenandoah Valley roads) is dated 
Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 10: 

‘*Mr. B. W. Wrenn is hereby appointed General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air Line, tc 
take effect Sept. 1, 1885. His office will be at Knoxville, 
Tennessee.” 

Mr. Wrenn was for a number of years General Passenger 
Agent of the Western & Atlantic, and for some time past 
has been General Passenger Agent of the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia, which office he will still retain. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. E. Summerfield has resigned his position as General 
Superintendent of the Batesvi.le & Brinkley road. 


— Mr. M. V. Heller has resigned his 
tendent of the Port Jervis & Monticello 


ition as Superin- 
ailroad. 


—It is reported that Gen. Adna Anderson has resigned his 
position as Chief Engineer of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
to take effect Sept. 1. He wil] retire because the work of 
location and new construction on the road is substantially 
closed. 


— Mr. Robert F. Fairlie, well known as the first prominent 
advocate of the narrow-gauge system and the designer of the 
Fairlie engine, died at his residence, Woodlands, Clapham, 
England, July 31, aged 54 years, from fever contracted in 
Venezuela some years ago. 


—Col. Thomas Dodamead died in Richmond, Va., Aug. 14, 
aged 68 years He was a native of Philadelphia, but had re- 
sided in Virginia nearly 50 years. He early entered upon 
railroad work and had served at different times on nearly 
every road in Virginia. He rose gradually to be General 
Superintendent of the Richmond & Danville, holding that 
office for a number of years. Subsequently he was General 
Superintendent of the Greenville & Columbia road, and re- 
tired from active work when he left that line, some three 
years ago. Last spring, however, he was persuaded to take 
charge of the Danville & New River road as General 
Superintendent, and held that office at the time of his 
death. 


—Mr. Wilson W. Morrison, who died at Lock Haven, Pa., 
Aug. 15, was born at Jersey Shore, Pa., June 6, 1821, his 
father, Gen. Wm. Morrison, being, some years later, one of 
the founders of the town of Lock Haven. The young man 
was educated as a surveyor, and though he afterward studied 
law, he never practiced, but returned to his first profession. 
He took a leading part in the engineer corps that located and 
constructed the extension of the North Branch Canal, the 
Portage Railroad (both state works) and the Philadelphia & 
Erie Railroad. He afterward became an extensive contrac- 
tor, engaged in the construction of various roads and other 

ublic works and was the senior of the firm that built the 

eech Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern Railroad from the 
mouth of Beech Creek to the Hogback Mountain, including 
the tunnel through the latter. He was held.in high esteem in 
the foregomg occupations, and as a contractor was noted for 
his energy and the substantial character of his work. He 
was highly esteemed by his friends both for hisstrict honesty 
and for his kindly and benevolent disposition. 


—We are indebted to the Engineering News for the follow- 
ing: ‘* Samuel W. Mifflin, one of the pioneers and leaders 
among American civil engineers, died at his residence, at 
Wayne Station, Pa., July 26, 1885, in the 81st year of his 
age. His father, Jonathan Mifflin, was connected with Wash- 
ington’s military family during the Revolution and was a 
personal friend of La Fayette and other prominent men of 
the period; his mother was Susanna Wright, of the old Eng- 
lish Quaker family of the Susquehanna, the founders of 
Wrightsville and prominent in colonial affairs. He was thus 
a representative of two of the ve oldest directly English 
families in Peunsylvania. Mr. Mifflin began his career as an 
engineer on the old Columbia Railroad, the parent of the 
present corporation known as the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Afterward he held various positions of trust and high pro- 
fessional character on the New York & Erie, the Boston & 
Portland and the Philadelphia & Reading and Lebanon Valley 
railroads. He located and constructed a considerable por- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the Alleghenies; 
the famous Horse Shoe Curve and the Summit 
Tunnel being practically his location. He was for a number 
of years connected with the main Pennsylvania line in the 
location and building of numerous branch railroads ; his last 
work in this connection being the location of the seaboard 
route to Long Branch. Just after the civil war he was ap- 
pointed by the United States ag a apr engineer in charge 
of harbor improvements on lakes Erie and Michigan. His 
last professional work was the location of a railroad in West 
Virginia for a Philadelphia —ert., Among the older 
members of the engineering profession Mr, Mifflin had a well- 
earned reputat'on as a locating engineer, few if any excelling 
him in this important branch of profession. Personally, 
he was a close and comprehensive thinker, and was possessed 
of a highly o1 mental and spiritual temperament. He 
achieved a quiet fame in intellectual paths removed from his 

rofessional life, and was a warm nd of the oppressed. 

the days before the war he personally assisted many a 
weary slave from the South ward on his way to free- 
dom, and one of the stations on the famous and now almost 





f ‘unde railroad’ was on his farm at 
rt Wrightsville.” scien 
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TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 

follows : 

Seven months to July 31: 
1885 











885. 1884. Ine. or Dec Pe. 
Ala. Gt. South... $589,702 $601.44 D. $11.542 1.9 
Char., Col. & A.. 425,006 398.774 I. 26.232 6.5 
Cin.,N.O & T.P. 1.430.606 14356,3-7 D. 5.721 0.4 
Cleve., Ak. & Col. 270,770 268.115 L 2 655 1.0 
Col. & Greenville 349,470 320,734 1. 16,736 5.9 
Fia Ry &N Co. 570.265 586.630 D 16.265 2.8 
Ft. Worth & Den. 259.740 284.405 D. 24.725 87 
Georgia Pacific.. 347.455 800,872 L 46,4535 15.5 
Gulf, Col. & S. F. 724.526 896,907 D. 172.581 19.2 
lilmois Central : 
ll. jines. .. 8,517,788 3.337.757 1. 180,031 5.4 
Southern Div... 2,336,033 2.150,058 I 186.877 8.7 
Towa lines 878, 20 928.707 D. 50,187 5.4 
Iud..Bloom & W 1,258,645 1,250 463 I. 8,182 06 
Marq... H. & VO. 408,413 484838 D. 76425 16.5 
Mem. & Charles 698,029 757 797 ~=*D.~ 9 768 79 
Nash., C. &St.L. 1.192.885 1,332,056 D. 13.771 105 
Net earnings... 480.210 69,973 D. 89773 15.7 
N.O & Nor’sast. 361 644 “19.010 L 142634 65.1 
N. Y., Ont. &W.. = 1,014,000 1,040,699 D. 25,699 2.5 
Ohio Southern... 2°6,829 241,228 D. 14,399 59 
Kich. & Dan.... 2,127,850 2,076,025 1. 01,825 2.5 
St. L,A.& T.H.: 
Main Line . 647.140 T533°8 D. 105,468 14.0 
Belleville Line. 497.596 422,876 D. 25,280 6.0 
St. L., Ft. 8S.& W 336.826 275.646 L. 61,180 22.2 
Texas & St. L. 526,038 443.368 1. 82,670 18.6 
Vicks. & Mer.... 227.694 258,158 D. 39,464 118 
Vick., Shre. & P. 178,512 74,506 T. 105,006 1429 
Va. Midland..... 82?.728 854,010 D. 41,282 4.8 
Western N.C... 244,859 226655 18,204 8.1 
Six months to June 30: 
Bur., C. R. & No. 278, I. $135.175 10.5 
Net earnings... BAL 1. 19.760 5.2 
Des M. & Ft. D... 5i a 13.297 8.3 
Net earnings... 37,154 38,592 D. 1.438 4.7 
Gal., Ha. &S. An 1,397,384 1,293,488 I. 10° 896 8.0 
Net earnings... 608,953 231.384 1. 377, 164.0 
Louisiana West.. 287,812 227 800 I. 60,012 263 
Net earnings. .. 14 +.245 92.256 1. 56.989 61.9 
Mem. & Charles. 611,324 655,10L_ D. 43,777 6.6 
Net earnings... 50.807 169,125 D. 118318 700 
Morgan’s La. & T 1,859,008 1,646,581 I 212.425 129 
Net earnings... 565,738 473.835 L 89,903 18.8 
tex. & N. Orl’ns. 449,347 401,378 L. 47.969 17.8 
Net earnings... 105,832 63,115 I. 42,697 67.7 
Month of June: 
Bur..C R. & No. $239,451 $206,418 I. $24,033 11.6 
Net earnings... 54,870 46,8 1 L 8.009 170 
Des M. & Ft. D.. 7 328 23.726 L 3.602 145.1 
Net earnings. .. 70 5,431 1 lw79 20.2 
Gal., H. &S. An. 230,161 126,098 1. 104,063 82.6 
Net earnings... 052 *30,388 I. 120,940 vs 
Lou'si.na West... 43.373 14.663 I. 28,710 195.3 
Net earnings. . 21,25 *2.533 LL 23.7 one 
Mem & Charles. 81,721 117.705 D. 35.984 30.5 
Netearnings. .. 23,234 21394 L 3.840 17.9 
Morgan’s La. & T. 255,584 208,644 I. 46,940 22.5 
Net earnings... 46,536 59,703 D. 4,167 8.2 
Tex. & N. Orl’ns. 73,728 21.789 TI. 51939 2383 
Net earnings... 29,010 *17.884 I. 46,894 sabe 
Month of July: 
Ala. Gt. South... $70,092 $73.900 D, $3.808 5.1 
Char., Col. & A.. 45,982 40,879 I. 5.103 12.4 
Cin., N.O.&T. P. 222,929 226,702 D. 3,773 17 
Cin., W. & Balt... kascesse 5 » «deel are Sinin:s 
Cleve., Ak. & C.. 44.251 41,213 I. 3,038 7.5 
Col. & Greerville. 31.682 30.x~80 I. R02 2.6 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 66.640 60,861 I. »,779 9.5 
Ft. Worth & D.. 4%,344 50,359 D. 2.015 4.0 
Georgia Pacific . 42,233 40,650 I, 2 583 6.3 
Gulf. Col & 8. F. 135,421 126,132 1. 8,989 7.1 
lilinois Central : 
nee... vs 496,486 464.185 I 32,301 70 
Southern Div.. 22 ,005 240049 D, 18,044 7.5 
Iowa lines. ... 128 799 127,718 I. 1,081 08 
Ind., Bloom. & W. 167 665 173,:88 D. 5,523 3.2 
Margq., H. & Ont 124.599 149 633 «OD. 16,034 11.4 
Nash., C. & St. L. 165.667 187475 D 21.808 11.7 
Net earnings... 68,121 73.873 D. 10,752 13.6 
N. O. & Nor’east. 33,504 25,510 1. 7,004 314 
N. Y.. Ont. & W.. 194.643 195.176 D. 533 0.3 
Ohio Southern. .. 25.054 36.356 D. 10,302 29.4 
Rich. & Dan..... 272,277 250,923 '. 21.354 85 
St. Jo. & West... 61,246 69,326 D. 8,080 11.7 
st. L., A. & T. H.: 
Main Line. .: 81,152 90095 D. £943 9.9 
Bellev.lle Line. 52,288 44596 IL. 7092 17.1 
St. L.. Ft. S. & W. 48.740 42.309 I 6431 415.3 
Texas & St. L... 79 761 =I. 7.947 9.9 
Vicks & Mer 32.174 D. 2.600 8.1 
Vick., Shre. & P 25.194 14 360 1. 10,834 77.6 
Va. Midland 130.579 131.805 D. 735 0.5 
Western N C.... 38.833 35,719 L 3,114 8.6 
Second week in August: 
Chi. & Alton. $190 071 $236.042 D. 845.971 195 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 379,000 389.564 D. 10,564 2.7 
Chi. & Nor’west. 390,000 420,000 D. 30,000 7.2 
Long Island...... 99.306 90.349 I. 8,957 9.9 
Mil., L. 8.& W.. 27.900 22,500 I. 5400 240 
Roch. & Pitts.... 22,929 25,412 D. 2,483 9.8 
St.L. & SanF... 79,100 101,400 D. 22,300 22.1 
* Deficit. 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending August 8 are reported 
as follows : 


1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite..... ..........- 612.131 847.838 D. 235,707 27.7 
Eastern bituminous ....... 150,4 10 179.452 D. 29022 162 
Tss<s abesénncs, beenenes 53,853 58096 D, 4,243 (7.3 


An improved demand for anthracite is reported, but prices 
continue to rule very low, aud there is not much prospect of 
improvement. The proposal to restrict production further 
has fallen through altogether, at least two of the companies 
having refused to ign it, and there is, apparently, no ex- 
pectation that it wi brought up again. , 

Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York road for the eight months of its fiscal year from Dec. 
1 to Aug. 1 was: 


1885. 1884. Decrease. P.c. 

Batisaats.... ccceecicecses 763,567 812.275 48,708 6.0 
Bituminous...........-.- 156,833 208,174 51,341 24.7 
Total ............ ....... 920,400 1,020,449 100,049 9.8 
from 


The larger part of the anthracite coal carried comes 
the Lehigh Valley road, of which this line is an extension. 

The 40,000 acres of land in the Snowshoe region recently 
purchased by the Lehigh Valley Railroad is being rapidly 
developed by that company. These lands are now producing 
and shipping an amount daily equaling 350,000 tous per 
year, the shipments being made over the Bald Eagle Valley 
road to Lock Haven, where they are transferred to the Phila- 
delphia & Erie tracks and carried to Sunbury, thence by the 
Northern Central to Mt. Carmel, where they are transferred 
tothe Lehigh Valley. The company has also erected 150 coke 
ovens on the Sno lands, the product of which is dis- 





— of to the different manufactories along the Lehigh Val 
y road, 
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Pennsylvania Railroad coal tonnage for the week ending 
Aug. 15 was: 





Coal Coke. Total. 1884. 
Line of road......... 155,879 50,548 206,427 193.142 
From other lines .... 82,833 566 83,399 76,302 
SS aE 238,712 51,114 289,826 269,444 
Year to Aug. 15.... 6,636,644 1,584,565 8,221,209 8 177,730 
Increase for the week, 20,382 tons, or 7.5 per cent.; in- 


crease for the year, 43,479 tons, or 0.5 per cent. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Aug. 15 
were 57,316 tons. Total to Aug. 15 this year, 1,654,375 ; 
last year, 1,703,982 ; decrease, 49,557 tons, or 2.9 per cent. 

Anthracite coal tonnage for July and the seven months to 
July 31, as reported by Mr. John F. Jones, the Official Ac- 
countant, was as follows, the statement including the entire 
production of anthracite coal, excepting that consumed by 
employés and for steam and heating purposes about the 
mines : 














————July.--—-—— -—Seven months.— 

885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 
Phila. & Reading..... 1,057,661 954,777 5.785.454 5,662,308 
Lehigh Valley........ 562,482 488,722 2.918.038 3,079,365 
Del.. Lack. & West... 455,110 443,847 2,382,987 2,682.935 
Del.& Hud.CanalCo... 278,187 281,949 1,489,154 1.704,499 
Pennsylvania R.R.... 261,983 297,427 1,812,489 1.741,857 
- Coal Co... 136,145 111.520 04,966 701,659 
W..Y., Ee BE Wen cus 49,439 24.573 309,241 189,245 
Tei. 2035s aageses 2,801,007 2,662,615 15,502,329 15,761,868 


increase for the month, 198,392 tons, or 7.6 per cent. ; de- 
crease for the year, 259,539 tons, or 1.7 per cent. 

The division of tonnage for the seven months was as fol- 
lows, comparison being made with last year, and also with 
the allotment agreed on for the present year : 





Allotment. 1885. 1884 

peg CT ene 38.85 37.3 35.9 
i). 9 eae 19.60 19.1 19.5 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. .. 16.05 15.4 17.0 
Delaware & Hudson CanalCo.......... 1.00 10.L 10.8 
Pennsylvania Railroad Uo...........-.- 8.00 11.7 11.1 
Pennsylvania Coal Co............ .. «. 5.00 4.5 4.5 
New York, Lake Erie & Western...... 1.50 1.9 1.2 
TO ia ecb eas ceeerecmatencoae 100.00 100.0 100.0 


The stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping a. 
July 31, 1885, was 734,700 tons; on June 30, 1885, 582,163 
tons; increase, 152,537 tons, or 26.2 per cent. 

Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Aug. 14 is reported as 
follows, in bales : 


Interior markets : 1885. 1884. Inc.orDec. P.c 
es rer 2,518 1383 IL 1,185 822 
SINGIN 6 ci diacice veces 3.707 3.566 I 141 40 
Stock, Aug. 14........... 20,066 18,366 I. 1,700 9.3 

Seaports : 

OOO 5s 05) 460 agknes 3.125 2.898 I 227 7.8 
EEPOFtS 22... cccocsoece 21,236 15,50t I. 5,732 37.0 
Stock, Aug. 14 .. ..... . 168,851 168,707, 124 0.1 


The total movement from plantations for the crop year 
(from Sept. 1) to Aug. 14 is estimated at 5,616,570 bales, 
against 5,849,838 last year, 6,964,344 in 1882-83, and 
5,345,530 bales in 1881-82. 

Lumber Rates. 


The demand for a change in the lumber rates to the West by 
making the rate from Chicago to Council Bluffs or Omaha 
18 cents has been finally agreed upon. The new rates to 
Council Bluffs and Omaha will be as follows in cents per 
100 Ibs. : 
From— R 
ie II occa cis cas tacecacdnds vaecae ded. spusqees 2416 
Chica zo and points comuion therewith, and Peori : 
Clioton, East Clinton and Fuiton..... ....... .. 
Moline, Rock Island, Davenport and Muscatine ... 
Burlington, Fort Madison, Montrose and Keokuk........... 
Quincy, Hannibal and Louisiana............ .........-22ee0-e 
Aiton, St. Louis aad East St. Wouis ........ 60. cee cee es eee 
The new rates took effect on Aug. 20. 


Central Traffic Association. 


The Central Traffic Association met at Commissioner Fink’s 
office, in New York, last week, the meeting closing Aug. 14. 
After a general discussion of the situation the first actual 
business transacted was the election of a commissioner. Hugh 
Riddle, fermerly of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad, was u to reconsider his former declination, 
but firmly refused the office, and Orland Smith, President of 
the Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore, was selected. For 
Assistant Commissioner, J. W. Midgeley, formerly Com- 
missioner of the Southwestern pool, was chosen. 

With these officers chosen, although Mr. Smith, who was 
present, declined to say whether or nut he would accept, the 
Association quickly dispatched its business, the outcome bein 
a general agreement to stand by the Chicago, St. Louis, an 
all the pools from the interior points, which, it was further 
agreed, should be instituted on the basis of gross money 
earnings, the settlements to date from Aug. 1. 

No basis of percentages was agreed upon at the meeting, a 
committee being appointed to name arbitrators to determine 
the percentages in case the roads cannot agree upon these 
themselves. A second committee consisting of J. N. McCul- 
lough, Pennsylvania Co. ; Frank Harriott, Baltimore & Ohio; 
George H. Valliant, New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio; L. J. 
Seargeant, Grand Trunk; and John Newell, Lake Shore, rep- 
resenting the immediate Chicago connections of the trunk 
lines, was appointed to confer with them as to such further 
arrangements regarding east-bound traffic as the new money 
pool may make necessary. 

Finally the Association resolved to restore and reaffirm the 
east-bound tariff fixed July 13, the basis of which is a 20- 
cent rate in grain from Chicago to the seaboard, and this 
tariff will go into effect on Monday, Aug. 17. The meeting 
adjourned subject to the call of Chairman Ingalls. 

Southern Freight Rates. 
A Louisville dispatch says that the Louisville & Nashville 
Co. has decided to charge anarbitrary rate on all business 
going from that city to points beyond Knoxville by the Jel- 
lico route, and that in consequence of this action the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia has withdrawn its agent and 
is taking no freight from Louisville. This action may lead 
to renewed trouble. 
Texas Traffic Association. 
The pooling agreement, it is stated, has finally been signed by 
Jay ould for the Missouri Pacificand the Texas ond Pacitic 
lines; C, P. Huntington for the Southern Pacific lines; B. G. 
Clarke for the Houston & Texas Central, and George Sealey 
for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. As finally drawn, the 
agreement is for five years, with the right reserved to each 
line to withdraw after one year on 60 days’ notice. The pool 
is to take effect from Sept. 1. 
Passenger Rates. 

On Aug. 16 both the New York Central and the West Shore 
restored their local passenger rates, which have been 1 cent 
per mile for some time, to the former standard of 2 cents per 
mile. On rates from New York the 2 cents per mile is in 
force as far as Utica, but beyond that point there is some 
reduction the i 


fro old figures, the fare to S be: 
85.50 ; to Rochester, $6, and to Buff $6.50. All bent 
rates between stations are restored to the o! igure. 
This action of the New York Central and the West Shore 





‘Ithey struggled with until they answered them. 


was followed by a meeting of passenger agents in New York, 
Aug. 19, all the lines except the Pennsylvania being repre- 
sented. A resolution to make the first-class rate from 
New York to Chicago $13.59 by the New York Central and 
$12 by the other lines failed to pass on account of some dif- 
ferences as to the allowance of the differential on business to 
points beyond Chicago. 








RAILROAD LAW. 





Heavy Verdict for Injury to an Employe. 

The largest verdict for personal damages ever given to an 
employé was recently given in the District Court of Wyan- 
dotte County, Kan., when the jury brought in a verdict for 
$50,000 for the plaintiff in the suit of Jared Cone aguinst 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Co, The Topeka Com- 
monwealth says of this case: 

“This is the second trial of the case. It was first tried last 
winter, when the jury hung, ten standing for plaintiff and two 
for the company. This time the jury were a unit from the 
start. Gone was the rear brakeman on a passenger tiain 
coming east on the night of Dec. 5, 1883. The train stopped 
at Newton for supper, where a car was put into the train. 
The night was rainy and dark, and as Cone was on the railing 
between the sleeper and coach east of it, fixing the bell 
cord, Corcoran, the conductor, without waiting to know 
whether the train was in condition to go, and with- 
out warning to Cone, signaled the train to pull out. 
Cone was thrown between the cars and was carried or 
dragged under the train 800 or 1,000 ft., and was found by 
the track a few moments after in an insensible condition, his 
coat badly torn, his pants and drawers torn to shreds, his 
skull fractured, his right arm broken at the wrist, the palm 
of his right hand torn out, the back of it scarred and muti- 
lated, so that a portion had to be amputated, his right leg 
crushed so that it had to be taken off below the knee, and 
the flesh torn off his left side. * * 

‘**One hundred and thirty-six questions of fact were pro- 
pounded to the jury by the railroad company, — which 

he jury 
would have been out but a short time had they not been de- 
layed by making answer to these questions. It is said that 
this is the biggest verdict ever returned in the United States 
in a personal damage case. The argument of counsel occu- 
pied about 18 hours, one of the counsel for plaintiff occupy- 
ing nearly half thattime in opening the argument. A motion 
will be made for a new trial.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alabama Great Southern.—In the New York Su- 
oreme Court, Aug. 13, attachments:to the amount of $33,- 
318 against any property of this company in the state, were 
ranted at the suit of the Union Rolling Stock Co. and the 

ristol & South Wales Wagon Co. The suits were brought 
to recover rental due on 500 cars. 

In Chattanooga, Aug. 18, the men employed in the com- 
pany’s shops held a meeting and resolved to strike unless the 
back wages due them are paid within a short time. It was 
stated that there were now three months’ pay due them. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—A number of contracts have been 
awarded for work on this company’s line in Philadelphia. 
The principal contractors are Ryan & McDonald and Drake 
& Stratton, of New York; J. J. Ryan and Neveling & Co., 
of Philadelphia, and C. D. Langhorne, of Virginia. Bids 
have been received on nearly all the remaining work, but the 
contracts have not been awarded yet. 


Bangor & Portland.—This company has made a traffic 
agreement with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and the lat- 
ter company has given up the construction of its proposed 
branch to the slate quarries about Bangor, Pa., which is ren- 
dered unnecessary by this agreement. 


Belvidere Delaware.—Notice is given that the sec- 
ond-mortgage bonds of this company, which mature Sept. 1, 
will be paid off on that date at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
office in Philadelphia. There are $499,500 of these bonds 
outstanding. 


Boston, 
pany’s statements to the New York Railroad Commission 
give the following figures for the quarter ending June 30 
and the nine months of the fiscal year from Oct. 1 to June 
30: 





Quarter. Nine months. 

Barniegs ......-. oo: PPR re $354,500 
I ois acecgncctensaiiees 555 Cae Te 403,176 
Deficit...... $9 919 $48 876 
SAE, DORER, C90 coc, cccsece ase saecce 38,096 88,096 
PN 5 <n santa Uuneeiewe os $48,015 $136,772 


The balance sheet for June 30 shows $2,000,000 funded 
debt ; $1,818,132 loans and bills payable and $324,677 
accrued interest, accounts and balances payable. 


Boston & Lowell.—The Boston Herald says: ‘‘The 
freight yard of the Boston & Lowell railroad, which faces on 
Leverett, Brighton, Lowell and Minot streets, has been for 
some time undergoing alterations which will greatly add to 
its convenience and make it one of the best freight yards in 
the city. The old brick structures at the south side of the 
yard, which for 40 or 50 years have been landmarks in that 
part of the city, have disappeared. These buildings were 
the Lowell house, standing on the corner of Leverett and 
Brighton streets; next to it the Concord house, in the upper 
part of which were the original freight offices of the com- 
pany; then the Nashua house, and, near the bridge, the cot- 
ton house. All of these buildings, with the exception of the 
cotton house, were erected in 1842. The cotton house was 
built in 1835. The new freight houses, three in number, are 
long wooden structures, covered on the outside with tin, and 
divided into sections by tinned walls. No. Lis 365 ft. long 
and 37 ft. wide; No. 2, 554 ft. long and 32 wide, and No. 3, 
352 ft. long by 32 wide. On one side of each building a 
track is run, upon which the cars are loaded or unloaded. 
On the other side is a roadway for the delivery of freight. 
The yard, when finished, will be paved throughout, and sur- 
rounded by a painted brick wall about 12 ft. high.” 

The great storm of Aug. 14 — traffic on this com- 
pany’s Pemigewasset Valley Branch in New Hampshire, and 
for over a day the entire line was several feet under water. 
When the water subsided, however, the damage was found 
to be less than had been expected. The road- was washed 
out in severai places, but the washes were all small and easily 
repaired. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The Receiver 
paid on Aug. 15 the coupons which fell due June : on the 
second-mortgage bonds. The amount of these coupons was 
$17,500, and cheir payment prevents the beginning of fore- 
closure proceedings under the mortgage, which is on the main 
hne from Buffalo to Emporium. 


Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago.—The Court has granted 
an order authorizing the Receivers of this line to issue certifi- 





cates to the amount of $1,300,000 for the purpose of layi 
steel rails and making other needed improvements, pos 
~uying equipment for the read, 


Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—This com-|]- 


Central, of New Jersey,—Holders of New Jersey South- 
ern bonds guaranteed by this company have begun suit to 
recover $90,000 overdue interest. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—On the new branch 
of the Burlington & Missouri River from Republican, Neb., 
southwest to Oberlin, Kan., track is now laid from Republi- 
can southwest 41 miles, and the grading on the remaining 37 
miles is nearly finished. This branch runs through a rolling 
country, requiring much cutting and filling, although none 
ofthe work isvery heavy. It opens up a new section of 
country. 


Chicago & Evanston.—This road will hereafter be 
operated as the Evanston Division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. It will be continued, however, as a sep- 
arate op agro The Chicago & Evanston has been 
operated by the Milwaukee & St. Paul ever since it has been 
opened for business, but not asa part of the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul system, of which 1t will form a part hereafter. 


Chicago & Great Southern.—The Court has au- 
thoriz d the Receiver of this road to borrow $50,000 to pay 
off back wages due employés of the road, and $80,000 in 
addition, to buy locomotives and make necessary repairs to 
rolling stock. 


Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth.—Nego- 
tiations are pending for the sale of this road, now owned by 
the Brachman estate, to a syndicate of railroad men, includ- 
ing Messrs. M. E. Ingalls, W. W. Peabody, Orland Smith, 
Ralph Peters, Alexander McDonald and H. G. Roelker. The 
road is a narrow-gauge line, running from Cincinnati to 
Hamersville, 3514 miles. The price asked is $140,000, and 
the purchasers expect to spend about $140,000 more in com- 
pleting the line to Georgetown and buying new equipment. 


Columbus & Rome.—It is now proposed to extend this 
road from its present terminus at Greenville, Ga., northward 
to Newnan, on the Atlanta & West Point road, thus com- 

leting a pretty direct line between Columbus and Atlanta. 
his extension is meant to head off the Georgia Midland pro- 
ject for a new road between those cities. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—This company 
makes the following statement for its leased lines in New 
York state for the quarter ending June 30: 

1885 











i 1884. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Rae $1.128,095 $1,252,551 D. $124,456 9.7 
Expenses... ........... 538,012 706,206 D 168194 23.7 
Net earnings... .. . $590,083 $546,345 I. $43.738 8.0 
Other income ........ :. eT I. we - Sees 
CS neh $590,786 $546.345 I. $44,441 8.1 
Rentals paid.... .. ... 546,494 534,067 I. 12,427 2.3 
Surplus .............. $44.292 $12,278 I. $32.014 247.5 


The rentals paid include interest, taxes and dividends, all 
charges on the leased lines for the quarters. 


Dubuque & Northwestern.—This company has 
bought 50 acres of land in Dubuque, Ia., for shops and yard 
purposes. The final location of the road has been completed, 
and the right of way is now being secured. The proposed 
line is from Dubuque northwest to a connection with the new 
Minnesota & Northwestern road. 


Dankirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh.—It 
is proposed to build a branch about 3 miles long to connect 
this road with Jamestown, N. Y. The people of that town 
have ere to raise $20,000 towards the cost of the 
branch. 


Englewood Connecting.—The Court has dissolved two 
injunctions obtained to prevent this road from crossing the 
Chicago & Western Indiana tracks on the outskirts of Chi- 
cago. The road is a short line intended to make a cross-cut 
or connection between the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago and the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh roads. 


Fargo, Moorhead & Northeastern.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Moorhead, Minn., 
north by east through Ada and Fertile to Red Lake Falls, 
about 75 miles. A branch to Crookston, about 20 miles, is 
also proposed. 


Fiorida Southern.—The track on the extension of 
this road on Aug. 19 reached the crossing of the South 
Florida road at Lakeland, Fla., 35 miles southward from the 
old terminus at Pemberton Ferry. This completes another 
connection with Tampa, over the South Florida road. The 
grading force is at work between Lakeland and Fort Meade 
on the extension southward to Charlotte Harbor. 


Freeport, Ironton, Mauston & Northern.—This 
company has filed articles of incorporation to build a rail- 
road from Dexterville Junction, Wis., by Necedah, Mauston 
and [ronton to Lone Rock, a distance of about 80 miles. 


Houston, East & West Texas.—The Court at Hous 
ton, Tex., has authorized Receiver Howe to borrow $30,- 
900 for the purpose of completing the work of tracklaying 
to the Sabine River. The Receiver appointed in Louisiana, 
Mr. Simon Levy, has also been authorized to complete the 
Shreveport end of the line to Logansport, where connection 
will be made with the Texas end of the road. Under these 
orders it is expected that the connection between Shreveport 
and Houston will be completed by October. 


Houston & Texas Central.—Receiver Clarke is re- 
ported as saying that the next coupon on the first-mortgage 
bonds would not be paid. The earnings had been expended 
on the road, which is already in better condition than ever 
before. Mr. Clarke expects that the large cotton crop and 
the improvement in rates to be expected from the pooling of 
Texas business will soon put the company in condition to meet 
the demands of the bondholders. 


Kentucky & South Atlantic.—The city of Bristol, 
Tenn., has voted to subscribe $50,000 in aid of this rcad, 
which is to run from Bristol through Stone Gap to a connec- 
tion with the Kentucky system of roads. 


Lake Erie & Western.—It will be remembered that 
recently notice was given that this road would be sold under 
a judgment obtained by George J. McGourkey for money 
advanced, the company having made no opposition. Certain 
stockholders, however, filed an intervening petition in the 
United States Circuit Court alleging that the judgment was 
taken for a debt due to the President and a majority of the 
directors of the company—in other words, that they had 
caused the company to confess judgment in their favor at 
Cleveland, and afterward had confessed the judgment at 
Indianapolis—and asking that it be set aside as fraudulent 
and the saleenjoined. The matter was argued before Judge 
Gresham, in Chicago, Aug. 15, and he held that the evidence 
showed that the judgment in fact belonged to the President 
of the road and certain of his co-directors, that it did not 
operate as a lien on the property which was then in the hands 
of the Receiver, and that the decree directing a sale for the 
payment of the judgment was erroneous because the company 
was insolvent and its property in the hands of the Court to 
be marshaled and administered according to the equities of 
the respective creditors. The President and his co-directors 
‘ could not, in such a way, get an advantage over other cred 

itors whose claims were equally equitable, On this intima, 
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tion of opinion the counse] for the respective parties agreed 
on an order postponing the sale indefinitely, until the matter 
comes up again for final settlement. 


Lebanon Springs.—The time set by the Court for the 
payment of the balance due on the pure of this road at 
foreclosure sale expired Aug. 12, but the money ($155,- 
000) was not paid. Under the order of the Court the road 
will have to be resold. 


Manhattan.—This company’s statement for the quarter 
ending June 30 is as follows: 


ET cnn. vue. “56st ck Paka emaeaaetl. aniecakauel $1.773.523 
I ewe cicnia, axmoa be a ethene a cela ie, Gaeinieets ae 
IE o.'ciss) 355: agn | Kei 4) Retieote rekwenee Se $859,081 
CUO SUNN acs ds is acincnamienisotccuascee eceiaons 17.284 
OE cn pentens.s sss nainn,6 onde sees ebhsbicapeas lowes $876,365 
DE, SR cs kacadees 00 sawessanessaes 462,431 
CNG: 5. Sadasenkd potedeseresn MAksS sabres $413,934 


The surplus was equivalent to 1.59 per cent. on the stock. 
No comparison can be made with last year’s report, as the 
earnings of the New York Elevated (Third and Ninth Avenue) 
lines were then included for only about one-third of the quar- 
ter. 


Memphis & Charleston.—It is announced that the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Co. has now the control 
of Memphis & Charleston stock. In addition to the stock 
held by Messrs. Brice, Thomas and associates, other holdings 
have been turned in, furnishing more than a majority of the 
stock, which has been deposited with the Central Trust Co. 
to the credit of East Tennessee, pending the issue of the Knox- 
ville & Ohio bonds. 


Memphis, Selma & Brunswick.—A preliminary sur- 
vey has been begun for the extension of this road from its 
present terminus at Holly Springs, Miss., eastward. The old 
surveyed line will be gone over first, and then a shorter and 
more direct line will be run. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.--A dispatch from the city 
of Mexico, dated Aug. 13, says: ‘‘ The Cabinet, after a 
protracted discussion, has decided on the nature of the reply 
to be made to the representatives of the railway companies 
on the question of whether the railways were to be exempted 
from the — of the decree of June 22. The Govern- 
ment has decided that no exception shall be made in favor of 
the railroads, and that the law of June 22 skall be enforced 
to the letter. Subsidies will not be paid, and not one cent of 
the customs revenue will be appropriated to the railroads, 
which will have to submit to the exigencies of the situation. 
The Government maintains that it owes the railroads nothing 
except the smal] amount of subsidy which would have ac- 
crued to them since the publication of the decrees, and this 
amount and that falling due in future months will be in- 
cluded in the Government’s floating debt. |The Government 
will not even deliver up the subsidy certificates to the rail- 
roads, claiming that the roads have no right to them, and 
that even if the certificates were still receivable for customs 
duties the Government would not be obliged to deliver up more 
than enough to keep the railroads supplied with the amount 
required to cover their monthly subsidies. The Government 
objects to the railroads amassing a large amount of certifi- 
cates and using them as security for loans, and considers that 
it was lenient to the Central road before in permitting the 
company to issue debentures with subsidy certificates as 
security.” 


Minneapolis, Lyndale & Minnetonka.—Mr. C. A. 
Pillsbury having bought, as lately noted, a large amount of 
the bonds of this road, he has also secured a controlling in- 
terest in the management. The application for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver has been withdrawn. The new manage- 
ment will soon begin work on the extension of the Minne- 
tonka line to Hutchinson, Minn., and will also extend the 
Minnehaha Branch to Fort Snelling and make other im- 
provements. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—The 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press says: ‘‘ The route of the Minneapo- 
lis & Sault Ste. Marie seems to develop as follows: From 
Bruce across the Central at or near Ogema to the Wisconsin 
River at the mouth of the same, thence across the Milwau- 
kee, Lake Shore & Western at Pelican Lake or near same 
through the country south of Forest County, past head of 
Birch Lake in town 30, range 15 east, and across the Menom- 
inee River in township 37, range 21 east. This route was 
in part laid out by Mr. Willis last spring under the direction 
of Gen. W. D. Washburn and was found to be through a 
country rich in soil and timber and of easy grades.” 


Mt. Pleasant & Atlanta.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Atlanta, in 
Cass County, Tex., to Mt. Pleasant, in Titus County, a dis- 
tance of 50 miles. 











Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis —This company 
makes the following statement for July, the first month of 
its fiscal year : 

‘ 1885. 1884. Decrease. P.c. 
RarmingS. .....2.:.00+ .0.. $165.667 $187.475 $21,808 11.7 
MNOS 5s ccuns'<cecnceia 97,546 108,602 11,056 10.2 

Net earnings ....... .. $68,121 $78,873 $10,752 13.6 
interest and taxes ...... 55,900 57,260 1.360 2.4 

CE ener oe $12,221 $21,613 $9.392 43.5 


The earnings continue to show a considerable decrease, 
which has not been fully met by the reduction in expenses. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—A contract 
for building the East Lockport Branch has been let to Whit- 
more & Mc , of Lockport, N. Y. This is a freight branch, 
intended to reach several large mills. 

The storm of Aug. 12 caused a very heavy wash-out on 
this road near Amsterdam, N. Y., an embankment 60 ft. 
high having been carried away for nearly 200 ft. The creek 
where the wash-out occurred is ordinarily a small one, and 
the water had never before exceeded the capacity of the 
culvert there. Work onon the break was delayed by con- 
tinued rain and high water. and it was not until the after- 
noon of Aug. 14 when one track was completed, and all four 
tracks were not open until three days later. The break caused 
heavy loss on account of the delay to traffic, besides the cost 
of repairing it. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western —This company’s 
reports to the New York Railroad Commission give the fol- 
lowing figures for the quarter ending June 30, and the nine 
months from Oct. 1 to June 30 : 

——-Quarter._——, ——~--Nine months --—-, 

1885. 1584. 1884-85. 1883-84. 
-.-...$4.402,558 $4,912,366 $13,799,728 $15,687,107 
kecg tan 3,404,634 3,893,256 10,385,947 12,385,248 


Earnings.... 
Expenses 








Net earnings ... $997,924 $1,019,110 $3,413,781 $3,501,859 
Other income ..... 294,601 439,962 753.944 921,240 
cans EOE $1,292.525 $1,459,072 $4,167,725 $4,423,099 


Interest, rents,etc. 1,937,305 1,800,015 5.426.239 5,446,026 


$644,780 $340,943 $1,258,514 $1,022,927 
The statements include the 68 per cent. of gross earnings of 








the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, and all interest accru- 
ing is included in the charges. 


New York, Ontario & Western,—lIt is reported that 
a controlling interest in this company’s stock has been secured 
by Mr. Vanderbilt, and that the road will hereafter be oper- 
aa in his interest and in connnection with the West Shore 
ine. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—In Pittsburgh. 
Aug. 13, an opinion was filed in the United States Circuit 
Court by Judge Acheson, discharging the Receiver and refus- 
ing to remand the case to the state court. ‘For the proper 
understanding of the reasons — insupport of the motion 
to remand this cause,” says the Court, ‘a preliminary state- 
ment of facts is given. The Atlantic & Great Western Rail- 
way Co., organized under the state laws of New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio, defaulted in payment of interest on its mort- 
gage bonds, and foreclosure suits were commenced in 1874, 
a receiver being appointed. The allegations in the bill of 
complaint are that the total bonded debt of the company at 
that time amounted to nearly $57,000,000, an enormous sum 
as compared with the preps and means of the company, 
which was destitute of net earnings. At this cture the 
bondholders and other creditors and shareholders of the 
company entered into an agreement for the organ- 
ization of a new company, to be effected by a sale under the 
foreclosure suits of the railroad, with the rolling stock, fran- 
chise, ete. The adminstration of the company was to be 
brought under the direct supervision of the bondholders, who 
should have full control. e shares of the reconstructed 
company were to be deposited in trust, and the right to vote 
thereon vested in five trustees, elected annually, three to be 
chosen by a majority in value of the ope ger bond- 
holders, and one by a majority in value of leased-lines bond- 
holders, their voting trust to continue until the third-mort- 
gage bondholders should receive 7 per cent. interest in cash 
during three years, certificates in ery 4 for and represent- 
ing the deposited shares, and entitled to dividends when de- 
clared, to be issued by the trustees. 

‘“* The plaintiffs, four in number, are all aliens, except John 
Ballange Cox, who is a citizen of Pennsylvania. The alien 
plaintiffs are severally holders of certificates given by the re- 
organization Trustees in exchange for bonds of the Atlantic 
& Great Western Railroad Co., which entitle them to receive 
from the trustees a like number of bonds of the like classes of 
the defendant company; and one of the alien plaintiffs, viz., 
James McHenry, is also the holder of certificates to a very 
large amount given by the trustees, representing shares of 
the stock of the old company deposited with the trustees.” 
The opinion at length names what was asked of the Court, 
and the order Ts a receiver, July 11, 1885, is re- 
scinded and the iver discharged. The motion to remand 
the suit was also denied. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The influence 
of the New York Central on the management of this road is 
already shown by the restoration of local passenger rates to 
the old standard of 2 cents per mile, as noted elsewhere. 

It is said thet the road will continue to be operated inde- 

ndently, and will retain all its connections east and west as 

eretofore. 

It is understood that all the creditors of the North River 
Construction Co., with one or two exceptions, have agreed 
to take 50 cents on the dollar for theirclaims. This will 
simplify the final settlement of the company’s affairs. 


Northwest Central.—Ata recent meeting the stock- 
holders voted to authorize an issue of $3,000,000 in bonds 
and also to begin work at once on the section from Brandon to 
Rapid City in Manitoba. 


Nortbern Pacific.—On the western end of the Cascade 
Division track has been ldid this year from South Prairie 
Junction, Wash. Ter., east to Green River, 17 miles, and 

ding is nearly completed for 8 miles further along Green 

iver. On the eastern end of the division, track has been 

laid from North Yakima west to the Natches River, 2 miles, 
and grading is in progress for 30 miles further. 

It is stated that the construction department is to be closed 
on Sept. 1, when all work in progress will be turned over to 
the operating department. The amount of new work in hand 
is now comparatively small, and hardly requires the organ- 
ization of a separate department. 

The réport that the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Co. 
had obtained a pate Tea in this company’s stock is 
pronounced by officers of both companies to be entirely with- 
out foundation. 

A co mdence between President Harris and Mr. 
Charles B. Wright has brought out the following statement 
from Mr. Harris: 

‘‘T am in favor of the lease of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation property on the terms proposed by the Northern 
Pacific and Union Pacific companies, jointly, and have twice 
voted for it in the board. I believe that the lease is for the 
best interests of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., and also 
that it will conserve the interest of all three parties to it by 
avoiding conflicts and unnecessary waste of money, and by 
enabling the lessee companies to serve the public in the best 
manner at the minimum cost. And I sI recommend the 
stockholders to ratify the action of the board at its meeting, 
July 23, authorizing the execution of the lease.” 


Ohio Central.—The committee representing the Rive 
Division bondholders gives notice that the period of time 
within which holders of stock and bonds may join in the re- 
organization will expire on Oct. 14 next. Securities must be 
deposited with the Central Trust Co. in New York by that 
time, ani the assessments paid. 


Philadelphia & Reading.— Philadelphia dispatches re- 
port a movement towards foreclosure, as being now the only 

ssible solution of this — difficulties. The reorgan- 
ization Committee, however, held a meeting this week, but 
took no action whatever looking towards such a course. 


Portland & Ogdensburg.—This road was badly dam- 
aged in the storm of Aug. 13, serious wash-outs having oc- 
curred at North Conway and other points in New Hamp- 
shire. The running of trains was interrupted for several 
days, but a large force was set at work at once, and the road 
is now in good condition again. 

Rochester & Pittsburgh.—It is now stated that the 
reorganization of this company will be carried enna 
without the necessi of making any assessment on the 
stock. 


St. Louis, Fort Scott & Wichita.—Surveys are being 
made for an extension of this road from Wichita, Kan., to 
the west line of Reno County. Some local aid is promised. 
It is said that grading contracts will be let as soon as the 
location is completed. 


South Pennsylvania.—Nothing new has been made 
public as to the transfer of this unfinished road to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. It is stated that Mr. Franklin B. 
Goma, who will shortly return from England, will head the 
opposition to the transfer, and also that application will be 
made to the Attorney-General of Pennsylvania to take 1 
action under the clause of the state constitution f 
the consolidation of parallel and lines, 


Nearly all the contractors on the road have stopped work, 
and others are clearing up and making preparations to stop. 


Southern Pacific.—This company’s statement for its 
Atlantic system (the lines east of El Paso) shows for June 
earnings of $602,852 gross and $187,354 net, against $371,- 
196 gross and a deficit of $102 in June, 1884, when traffic 
was almost stopped by wash-outs. For the six months to 
June 30 the earnings were $3,993,551 gross and $1,510,749 
net this year, against $3,559,249 gross and $943,502 net last 
year. 


Syracuse, Phoenix & Oswego.—Track is now all laid 
on this raad from Syracuse, N. Y., northward to the junc- 
tion with the New York, Ontario & Western at Fulton, a 
distance of 23 miles. The use of the Ontario & Western track 
from Fulton to Oswego, 12 miles, completes the line. Ne- 

otiations are now pending for a lease of the road to the 
Roose, Watertown F Ogdemburs Co.,which will, if the lease 
is made, have two lines to Syracuse, one from Sandy Creek 
and one from Oswego. 


Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic.—Tbis company has 
assumed ion of its road, which has hitherto been oper- 
ated by the contractor, the Tropical Construction Co. The 
road is completed from Tavares, Fla., where it connects with 
the road of the Florida Railway & Navigation Co., to 
Orlando, a distance of 32 miles. 


Texas & St. Louis.—The claims against this company 
filed with the Special Master, at Waco., Tex., amount to 
$334,000 in all, held by 78 individuals. This does not include 
the bondholders’ claims. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The Court bas 
authorized the Receiver to increase the train service and to 
make some improvements on the road. An order has also 
been made giving the Keceiver power to issue the balance of 
the certificates authorized some time ago. The amount was 
$150,000, but only $76,000 were disposed of, leaving $74,000 
which can now be used. The proceeds are to be used to pay 
off back wages and other pressing claims. 


Union Pacific.—This company issued an order Aug. 
12 reducing the number of working hours in its Omaha shops 
from 10 to 8 hours a day, and cutting down the work on 
Saturdays to 4 hours. The same reduction is to be made in 
shops at Kansas City and Denver. There is considerable 
dissatisfaction among the men, about 1,500 of whom are 
affected by the order in Omaha. The company claims that 
it bad to retrench, and rather than to discharge a large num- 
ber of men, it concluded to reduce the number of working 
hours so that all could have employment. This cut amounts 
to about 20 per cent. 

The earnings of the company’s Oregon Short Line for the 
six months to June 30 were : 





1885. 1884. Increase. P. c. 

Earnings.............. $766.595 $355,461 $4'1,C64 1156 
Expevses........ .... 573.282 416.763 “156519 37.5 
Net earnings .. ... $193,243 $61,202" $254545 ...... 





* Deficit. 

The mileage worked was 611 miles this year, against 596 
miles last year, an increase of only 2'¢ per cent. 

At the last meeting of the board President Adams pre- 
gag the following statement for the six months to June 








1885. 1884. 
PN Ch attiobecbegsnes: Jhbneb $11,224.530 $10,993,817 
IDSs whnadicensesascoencasas 7,949,844 7,6°4.093 
Net earnings............ . $3,274,686 $3,359,794 
. 3. See 466,503 553,094 
Ahh Sbdbdmhee 65000080 ned $3,741,389 $3,912,818 
Interest, rents, etc................. 3,784. 018 3,793,058 
Surplus or deficit........... .D. $42,829 8. $119.760 
U.S. government requirements.. . 484,92 437,007 
SD oxhwsicees sp sS00eseeens $427.121 $617,247 


The government tran 
months of 1885 exceed 
the sum of $145,059. 

In bis statement President Adams says: ‘‘ During the first 
half of 1884 the proceeds of the sale of lands belonging to the 
Kansas Pacific land grant were, under the terms of the con- 
solidated mortgage, paid over to the company and applied by 
it to the payment of maturing coupons of bonds secured by 
that mortgage. me fhe six months of the current 
year the greater part of fhe cash received from these sales 
was applied by the trustees, at the request of the aw ome A 
to the purchase and extinguishment of the outstanding bonds. 
Consolidated mortgage bonds to the par value of $683,000, 
costing $672,263, were in this way bought and canceled. 
No = of the proceeds of the land sales has been paid over 
to the company or applied to the payment of coupons. 

‘The 30th of June also closed the first entire year since the 
change of management of June 18, 1884, took place. The 
following is a condensed statement of the financial results of 
that year: Total income, $11,680,832; total expenditures, 
$7,579,923; surplus, $4,100,909; less United States require- 
ments, $1,134,395; net surplus income, $2,966,514. 

** The net surplus income represented 4.87 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company. * * * ee. 

“The sinking fund established under the Thurman act now 
amounts to $5,522,292. The annual interest on the bonds 
held on June 30, 1885, is $175,599. The net floating debt 
of the company June 30, 1884, was $7,816,881; Dec. 31, 
1884, $4,154,400, and June 30, 1885, $4,704,790. 

‘‘In the published statements for June 30 and Dec. 31, 
1884, no amount was included as due the United States gov- 
ernment under the requirements of the Thurman act. It 
was then claimed that, upon an account stated, it would be 
found that the government was indebted to the company, 
instead of the company to the government. Subsequently, 
under a decision of the Court of Claims, the company was 
found to be indebted to the government in the sum of $916,- 
704. This has since been paid. Corrected in the light 
of this finding of the Court of Claims, the statements of the 
floating debt for June 30 and Dec. 31. 1884, should have in- 
cluded, in addition to the amounts given in the annual re- 

rt, the sum of $916,704, as above, making the total gross 

oating debt at those dates, respectivel "$14,026,724 and 
$12,223,298, and the total net debts $7,816,881 and $4, 154,- 
400 respectively. 

‘From this statement it will be seen that the increase of 
the gross ror ae | during the first half of the present 
year was $544,900. The increase of the net floating debt 
was $550,390. During the 12 months ending June 30 the 
= floating debt was decreased $1,258,525, and the net 

joating debt was decr -ased $3,112,091. 

” ing the year, the funded debt has been decreased in 
the sum of $2,067,047. The total decrease of debt, funded 
and unfunded, has been $720,609 during the six{months ended 
June 30, and $5,179,138 during the year ending at that 


date. 
‘* During the months of May and June last there was, as 
compared with the same months in 1884, a increase 


rtation earnings for the first six 
the government requirements in 





in ting expenses amounting to $194, in Ma 
and $334,340 in June. In onder to prevent false infer 
ences being drawn from this increase, the conse- 
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quent loss of net earnings, it seems proper to say 
that it is almost wholly due to the fact that the work 
of renewing the track, heretofore done aap. the autumn 
months, has this year been done during the months of May, 
June, July and August. During the first six months of the 
year, for instance, $23,000 ties were put in the track, as 
compared with 273,000 in 1884 and 404,000 in 1883. Dur- 
ing the same months, 67,000 tons of steel rail were charged 
out this year, as compared with 2,900 in 1884 and 2,600 in 
1883. The amount of labor and material other than rails 
and ties has, of course, been proportionally increased. Last 
year the work of renewal was done almost wholly after the 
first of September. The increase of operating expenses, 
already noticed in May and June, will unquestion- 
ably continued in July and August, cg | the 
returns of those months to compare favorably with the 
returns of the same months in previous years. Nevertheless, 
the annual work of renewal will then be done, and the road 
and motive power will be ready to handle the heavy volume 
of traffic which always comes during the last six months of 
the year. The stockholders, therefore, should know in ad- 
vance that the increased operating expenses, and consequent 
decreased net earnings during the months from May to 
August, inclusive of this year, will not necessarily imply 
= unfavorable results for the year as a whole.” 

he total land sales for July were 192,188 acres for $459,- 
811. For: the seven months to July 31 the sales were: 
Union Division, 432,111 acres for $736,850 ; Kansas Divis- 
ion, 433,433 acres for $1,705,884 ; total, 865,544 acres for 
$2,442,734 ; being a decrease of 1,560,762 acres and $3,- 
085,575 as compared with last year. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—A cable dispatch 
from London, Aug. 11, said: ‘‘ The Wabash committee have 
issued an elaborate scheme of reorganization for the approval 
of the shareholders (not bondholders). The committee ex- 
press regret that they are unable to present a more satis- 
preeey bie oor but say that unless a united and determined 
effort be made to save the property, it will fall to pieces.” 

Another cablegram from London says the English holders 
of the bonds have resolved to begin foreclosure proceedings 
under the terms of the general and collateral mortgages. A 
purchasing committee was appointed, in which all the prop- 
erty after purchase shall be vested. It is contemplated to 
form a new corporation, which shall acquire legal possession 
of the property. 

The plan of reorganization above referred to is substan- 
tially as follows : 

1, Foreclose and reorganize under both mortgages. 

2. New company to issue debenture mortgage bonds en- 
titled to 6 per cent. interest, but  copendant upon income and 
not cumulative, of which $3,500,000 shall be preferred 
bonds, to have voting privilege ; whole amount of bonds, 
$30,000,000. 

3. Into these bonds convert general mortgage bonds, $16,- 
000,000 ; collateral trust oni $6,000,000 ; collateral trust 
bonds. indorsed debt preferred bonds, $3,500,000 ; reserve 
for stock and bond subscription, $4,000,000 ; reserve for use 
of new company, $500, ; total, $30,000,000. . 

4. The preferred bonds issued for indorsed debt to be re- 
deemable at the option of the company, after 5 years, at any 


} Chi., Burlington & 





time within 20 years from the date of the mortgage. 

5. Issue new preferred and commen stock share for share 
for old stock, and offer same to old stockholders who will | 
subscribe for the new bonds reserved for that purpose, | 
and at the rate of $8 per share for preferred and. $6 per share | 
for common. The holder of 100 shares. of preferred stock | 
would thus receive 100 shares of the new preferred stock by 
subscribing for $800 of the new bonds, and the holder of 
100 shares of common stock would receive 100 shares of the 
new common stock by subscribing for $600 of the new bonds. 

6. The holders of new bonds to subscribe for the reserved 
bonds to an amount not exceeding 2 per cent. of the par 
value of the amount of bonds issued to them as above indi- 
cated. The amount of new bonds to which this subscription 
would apply is $25,500,000. Two per cent. on this amount 
will produce $510,000. S 

7. The cash received from the stock and bond subscription 








will provide about $4,016,000, as fallows: 230,269 shares 


preferred stock, at $8 per share, $1,842,152 ; 277,830 shares : 
common stock, at $6 per share, $1,664,280 ; $25,500,000! 


= bonds at 2 per cent per share, $510,000 ; total, 4,016,- 
8. The new bonds or holders thereof-agree to take pro rata 
all stocks in default and pay the subscription thereon, re- 
ceiving therefore the stocksand bonds appropriated to such 
defaulting stock. 
The — known as the Knights of Labor ordered 
a genera 
Aug. 18. A considerable number of men left the shops at 
Moberly, Mo., and — but up to the time of writing 
the strike had not assumed formidable proportions. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—Work on the new Wilson 
cut-off is progressing well. The grading is finished from 
Wilson, N. C., to Selma, and is also completed from Smith- 
field to beyond the Neuse River. Track is reported laid from 
Smithfield to the river, 2 miles, this section having been fin- 
ished so that the construction train can carry material for the 
bridge over the Neuse 


Wisconsin Central.—Bids for oe the extension 
of this road from Schleisengerville, Wis., to Milwaukee and 
Chicago, were received Aug. 15, but the contracts have not 
yet been awarded. The a required the work to 
be finished by Feb. 1, 1 , The line will run through 
Waukesha, and the company’s agents are now securing the 
right of way. 


Wisconsin, Iowa & Nebraska.—It is reported that 
negotiations are in a for a sale or lease of this road to 
the Minnesota & Northwestern Co. Officers of the last- 
named company have been inspecting the road. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 





The a is an index to the annual reports which have 
been reviewed in previous numbers of the current volume of 
the Railroad Gazette : 
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Panama, 





This compan 
from Colon ( 
for the year 1 
The capital stock is $7,000,000. No statement of the debt 
is ge but its amount is not large. 
he traffic for the year was as follows : 


owns a line across the Isthmus of Panama 
ore to Panama, 48 miles. The report is 


1884. 1883. Increase. P.c. 
Passengers carried ....... 515,520 303,979 211,541 69.6 
Tons treight carried....... 287,243 215,725 71,518 331 


The traffic was largely increased by the transportation of 
passengers and supplies for the Interoceanic Canal Co. 
The earnings for the year were : 











884. 1884. Increase. P.c. 

Freight .... .. $2,693,079 $2,051 6923 $641,386 31.3 
Passengers. . cece. 443.087 350,665 92,422 26.4 
ot Sa : 26,164 21,481 4,683 21.8 
NN icink bs aiuansnebak $3,162,330 $2.423,839 $738.491 31.5 
ONIOD, isis kn narneaywenen’ 1,743.877 1,121,415 621,962 55.4 
Net earnings..... ...... $1,418.953 $1,302,424 $116,529 8.9 
Gross earnings per mile.. 65.882 50,497 15.385 30.5 
Net * cess 29,562 27,134 2,428 8.9 
Per cent. of expenses..... 55.1 46.3 eee 


The expenses were increased by large payments for re- 
newals and improvements of road and equipment. 
The income account for the year was as follows : 


AE SRE GR MONE. osc casncace Ka daee sanerenscacn $1,418,953 

Miscellaneous receipts.............ccceeeeeereeeesere eee 332,446 

MN. cc cuacesdus crtake “eboownead eee eceee ..- $1,751,399 
II. inion seuk) eikloeaoteavivecewat god 3 2,528 
Subsidy, etc....... ... oe 33,048 
ee | Ere mere . 1,120,000 

—-— 1,695,576 

Surplus for the year .. .......cccsccece oe seeecees $55,823 


The dividends paid were 16 per cent., against 1314 in 1883 
and 12'¢ per cent. in 1882. The total accumulated surplus 
at the close of the year amounted to $1,076,557 over all 
charges and dividend payments. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 


This company owns a line from Little Rock, Ark., to Fort 
Smith, 165 miles, with 3 miles of branches. The report is for 
the year 1884, 

The equipment includes 13 locomotives; 10 passenger, 1 
combination and 3 baggage cars; 158 box, 20 stock, 173 flat 
and 6 caboose cars: 1 tool car. 

The general account is as follows, condensed : 











SSR Se ar nen termes rere $4,505,309 
NR oo. bb acec kanes peknny <SORGaaapiel Sheba 2,876.01 
EES SAN INR ERE NS 0 OS ET 634,725 
EE EN OMIIIUE Koo ocnc. cs oken etal Meeceseeess 129,124 
PE MOEENES. cu cvs Gcabhcavewdes vebelutenarscauen 801,981 

Me. c indices ted a thknnscks .d0bepes abelian ba eens $8,447,149 
Road and property 017 
PREVOST 50.5,5x6 
Arkansas state aid bonds..............-.... 1:9,012 
Accounts and balances ........ ... ........ 92,192 
| Faetaak iced iy yeaa SE Sie peer a 94,342 

“ — $8,447,149 
The funded debt includes $2,375,500 first mortgage bonds 
and $510 scrip. The company holds $168,000 additional 


bonds in the treasury. 
The earnings for the year were : 


18&3. 














1884. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

RS ivan cipaaed. ae $345,468 $308,380 I. $37,088 12.0 
Passengers ............... 188,522 194,342 D. 5.820 3.0 
PON Sincdn) a vcae) Aanaces 55,082 70,770 D. 15,688 22.1 
LOE GE Spee er: $589,072 $573,492 I. $15,580 2.7 
MEBMOMOOR...0 55 cas 050s 000s 343,489 335,201 I. 8,288 2.5 
Net earniogs ........... $345.583 $238,291 I. $7,292 3.1 
Gross earn. per mile. 3,506 3,414 I. 92 2.7 
Net - a eS 1,462 1,418 I. 44 3.1 
Per cent. of expenses..... 58.3 58. D. 0.1 5 


Extensive renewals of rails and ties were made during the 
year, the new rails being all steel. A number of the freight 
cars were rebuilt so as to double their capacity. 

The Land Department reports 28,095 acres sold for 
$99,080. These lands were sold at an average of $3.50 per 
acre, and to 481 buyers, who took an average of 58.4 acres 
each. The taxes paid on lands were $13,550. The Depart- 
ment held at the close of the year $503,586 inland notes and 
contracts, and 642,204 acres of unsold lands. 

The result of the year was as follows: 


Wot GRTRINNG, BS GOVE. 6. ccs ccccs eecceaicidsiioece 5,58 
DE UIEIIED «nino cknnds0 ckesdbdawes..ce' sincsntdencomna beds 102.430 
PID vaceccens eves 0668080688 pu Re erecen ter 1,161 
PE ooo ckcnusncves cadence eb eae eninee nts tan nae cone $349,374 
MIEN, GEOR. DRG, o 06s ccinaan “abacubncedanscs tat $225,025 
BN HEEIEDY 00. sap eecntscnal Bes spy snot, 68s 46,167 
-—-—- 271,192 
Surplus for the year....- 2.5. 2 sews. sccceeees 0s 77.982 
Guarplens, CaM. 25 WA ia Fe ike oe 1s 050 BB ccieve sees ces voce .999 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1884. ...........ceceseee ceseceee $801,981 
During the year the new bridge of the Little Rock Junc- 
tion Co. over the Arkansas River was completed, connecting 
this road with the Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas 


)road. Work was begun on a new branch from Coal Hill, 115 
miles west of Little Rock, to a very promising coal mine, 
two miles distant. 





Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh. 


This eompany owns, as purchaser at foreclosure sale, the 
lines formerly known as the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana 
Central, extending from Columbus, O., to Indianapolis, from 
Bradford Junction to Chicago, and from Richmond, Ind., to 
po egy oh and State Line, 580.5 milesin all. It also uses 
under contract the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific track from 
Indianapolis to Kokomo, 55 miles. The report is for the 
year 1884. 

The company is controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., and the road is operated in connection with the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, but under a separate organi- 
zation. 

The equipment includes 190 locomotives ; 68 
and 40 baggage, mail and express cars; 2,146 
stock, 754 gondola and 75 cabcose cars ; 1 tool car. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows: 
TE... - id cc gaan adenioce. ppidcbn ie skeae nnqusie . $6,952,543 
Preferred stock . 17 274 550 


assenger 
ox, 670 



















i ren seaseoa’ < sve Rae 

Current liabilities, accounts, etc... ...... .......02-2+. 1.427,033 

Morice Suing. Sib Ge Abie PAS 2ae Sn) peed -..- $43,527,374 
Road and equipment ....... .......... $42,332,091 
Current assets, supplies, cash, etc... 1,154,189 
ee a ere 41,094 

$43,527,374 

The funded debt includes $12,504,000 coupon and $881,- 


000 registered consolidated bonds and $4,488,248 sectional 
bonds of various issues. 
The traffic for the year was as follows : 








Train-miles ; 1884. 1883. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 
1,441,415 1,543,052 D. 101,637 6.6 
3,615,873 4,117,859 D. 501.986 12.2 
63,683 141,183 D. 77,500 54.6 
WOOD . wes ccce sss 5,120,971 5,809,094 D. 681,123 11.7 
Pass. car miles.... 6,67 + ,082 6,654.887 I. 16,205 0.2 
Frt car miles..... 57,085 797 65,072,533 D. 7,986,736 123 
Passeng+rs car.... 1,186.779 1,228,701 Db. 41,922 3.4 
Pass.-miles........ 48,891,744 48,146452 LI. 745,292 1.6 
Tons freight ..... 2,517,062 2.782.033 LD. 264,971 9.5 
Ton-miles......... 484,716,894 526,622 269 D. 41,905,375 7.9 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No... 34.9 32.1 L 28 8.4 
Freight, tons...... 189.8 176.1 J. 13.7 7.8 


The average passenger journey was 41.2 miles; the average 
freight haul 192.6 miles. The average train was 4.75 passen- 
ger or 22.35 freight cars. Of the freight car mileage 22 per 
cent. was of empty cars. 

The average receipt per train-mile and per unit of traffic 











were, in cents: 
lao —1884 - —~ ———-1883.- ~ 
Receipt. Cost. Net Receipt. Cost. Net. 
Per train-mile...... 311.12 91.04 20.08 117.93 96.59 21 34 
Per pass.-mile . 232 2.11 0.21 2.42 2.42 bhies 
Per ton-mile........ 0.60 0.53 0.07 0.72 0.60 0.12 


The average rate on ——. traffic last year was 0.49 cent 
per ton-mile, and on local 0.78 cent. 
The earnings for the year were: 








1884. 1883 Inc. or Dec P.c. 

Freight.... ............$2,902.433 $3,781,107 D. $878,674 253.2 
Passeongers............. 1,134,689 1,163,407 Db. 28,718 2.5 
Mail and express....... 265,079 248,910 I. 16169 6.5 
ONE, GOD... ec cnccsees 4,640 100,496 D. 5,856 58 
ities sists. $4,396,841 $5,293.920 D. $897,079 17.0 
EEPORGOS..< 0025 ceccees 3,602,213 4,335,965 D. 733.752 16.9 
Net earnings. ....... $704.628 $957,955 D.$163,327 17.1 
Goss earn. per mile... 7.574 9,120 D. 1,546 17.0 
et a sig nie 1,367 1,650 D. 283 17.1 
Per cent. of exps 81.9 81.9 sasaess iece 
Earnings were reduced by the very low rates received on 


the through traffic, which forms a large part of the business 
of the road. 
The result for the year was as follows : 









WUGE GRPRINNE, BE BROT. 6c 68s oo sci cinaies cece ine ean nees 794,628 
RSI IAI TOIIEE ooo 5:00:65 65:06 0:0 5500s: esse deeweses 80,046 
Ne cicnink Gate Gna sae viesw iad scas,-20nhen- sabereeuncn $874,674 
Interest on bonds.. $980,872 
* * car trusts. 98,7 
eer ere 21,224 
——--— 1,100,826 
PS BO DOOR. 5, once. cc cnne, sdcdssnarevaceds $226,152 
DORI DOM, 2. FOGG ois sincvsaccciscnes. sescve. covsvess 185,058 
Debit balance, Dec. 31, 1884... ..........-2.0-05 $4) ,094 


There were used in renewals 4,371 tons of steel rails and 
238,208 new ties. There were 11 miles of new sidings built, 
several new bridges ¥ ge and other improvements made. 

The report says: ‘‘A large amount of the through traffic 
controlled by the Erie Railroad Co. and formerly carried on 
your lines between Chicago and Urbana, the point of connec- 
tion with their leased New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Rail- 
road, was diverted from your system and transferred to the 
Chicago & Atlantic Railway. 

‘* The average rate obtained on freight during the year 
was 6 mills, against 7.2 mills in the previous year, a decrease 
of 1.2 mills, or 16.7 per cent. This was due to the severe 
competition for through traffic, which constituted more than 
one-half of your total tonnage, upon which the average rate 
obtained was but 4.9 mills, against 6.4 mills in the previous 

ear. 

** While the earnings of your company were so largely re- 
duced by the causes already stated, there was a correspond- 
ing reduction in the expenses, so that the ratio of — to 
earnings in 1884 vin a eag  | the same as in 1883.” 

There was expended for betterments and charged to con- 
struction account in 1884 the sum of $1,213,335, of which 
$606,343 was for real estate and $276,657 for right of way. 

The report continues : ‘* It will be noted that the principal 
expenditures were in constructing the new and extensive 
shops at Indianapolis and the purchase of the necessary ma- 
chinery therefor, and of right of way and necessary real 
estate at Chicago, Indianapolis, Richmond and other points 
which had been formerly held under lease by the Columbus, 
Chicago & Indiana Central Railway. There was also charged 
to this account one-half of the amount paid during the year 
on the cost of 1,926 freight cars heretofore received through 
the Pennsylvania Car Trust. 

‘* During the past bw your capital stock was increased 
$555,750, of which $382,400 was common stock and $173, 
850 preferred stock. This was issued by the Purchasing Com- 
mittee, together with $49,000 first mortgage conso idated 


— | bonds, for the purpose of ,edeeming sundry obligations and 


capital stock of the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central 
Railway Co., under the a; ment for its reorganization. Dur- 
ing the year there have been paid by your company $11,000 
preferred first- mortgage bonds Columbus & Indianapolis Rail- 
road Co. and $11,000 common first mortgage bonds ; $493, 
500 first-mortgage bonds Toledo, Logansport & Burlington 
Railroad Co. and $36,235 income bonds of the same com- 
y. There were also issued, in addition to the $49,000 
mi bonds of your company, $838,000 of the same 
issue of bonds, in payment for certain real estate and right 
of way at Chicago, Indianapolis and Richmond,” 














